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For Supplementary Reading. 


CGRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Prepared for use in Schools by Prof B. F. Twexp, late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools. 


Nes. t, 4. and 7, First Vear, Primary. Nes. 3, 5, and 8, Sec Vv mary. 
Nes. 3; 6, and 9; Third Vear, Put up ia by. ht 


CAMBRIDCE SERIES OF INFORMATION CARDS. 
For Supplementary Reading for Schools. Ed. by W.8. Rov, A.M. 9 Nos. ready. 2. on.,net; by mail, 3c, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Des for| By N. 8. VDopes. 12 fall 
’ Home Reading and the use of Schools. ith over 4 Edition, 50 cents, net. Ga. Wateal 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ROBINSON CRUSOE 
waitea RELECTIONS FROM ARABIAN NIGHTS. | waited}by OLiven OrTio. Illustrated. 50 cents, net. 
THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 


ROUND BALL THA For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
By tio, net.| JANE ANDREWS, author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” 
Each and All,’ etc. Each, 15cents. Comprising: 

Lit poe AND ALU; 1 United States. 2. Eurepe. 3%. Asia. ‘ 

Or, How the 7 Little Sisters Proved their Sisterhood. Africa. 5. Australia aud the Estes of the 


By Miss JANE ANDREWs. Illus, School Ed., 50c., net, he Commerce of the Werid. 


AIDS TO TEACHERS (Net Prices). 


UNDERWOOD’S English Literature. A |Mother- Ry FREDERICK FROEBEL. Trans. 
Handbook of English Literature, for the use of lated by Miss JOSEPHINE JaRvis and Miss F. C. 
Cojleges and High Schools Ry Francis H. Dwieut. With 50 fall- Illustrations and a 
UNDERWOOD, A.M. BRITISH AUTHORS, $2.00; number of German Kindergarten Songs with 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, $2.00. English Words. Royal 4to, $1.60, 


WHATELYW’S Eaglich Synonyms. 80 cts. 


Beminiscences of Froebel. Baroness Ma- 
BACON'S Essays. With Annotations. Arch- RENHOLTZ-BUELOW. Translated by Mre. HORACE 
bishop WHATELY. Student’s Edition, $2 MANN. Biograpbical Sketch oy Mr by Miss 


A Manual of Presunciation and EMILY SHERREFF, $1.20. 
Spelling. Containing a full Vovabulary of the 
Language By and W. A.|Maudbook of the Earth, Natural Method in 
The Works of Virgil, Translated inate En- eacher ormal Methods © Swain Free 
Wty an (65 pages) on the School, New Bedford, Mass. 40 cts. 
oglish Translators of Vir; y JOHN CONINGTON. 
Edited by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Cl., $2.00. 
The Historical Student's Manual. By ALFRED of Pronunciations is allowed. By R. SOULE and 


WAITES. 8vo, cloth. 75 cts, L. J. CAMPBELL. 40 cts. 
Manual ef Bible Selections and Responsive 
Exercises. For Public and Private Schoolsof all | Manudbeek of English Synonyms, with an 
grades, Sabbath and Mission and Reform Schools,|. Appendix showing the use of correct Prepositions. 
and Family Worship, By Mrs. 8. B. Penny. Net 80c. By J. CAMPBELL, 40 ots. 


If seat by mail, ten per cent. of the net price must be added. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Indispensable for Primary Schools. 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
Howto Talk .. . . Over 200 Iliustrations. .. Cts. 
How to Write .. . . 150 Illustrations. . .60 * 


These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe1, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. 
Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
ton ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most pee reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading. Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Monroe’s New Primer. SOpp. . . . 15 Cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. 112pp. . . .20 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader. 1460 pp. . . . 30 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader. 2OSpp. . . .42 


In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 
typography and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
handsomer school-books have ever been issuel. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


ww Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


WHAT LATIN GRAMMAR DO BOSTON TEACHERS PREFER? 


Some years ago, at the request of Dr. Gardner, the Principal, the Latin School Committee recommended this Grammar for use in the Latin School; and nearly every y bar since, the same recommendation has been made. In 
1877 it was recommended for all the schools by the unanimous report of both the Supervisors and the Committee on High Schools. 
use, it being already used (as it is to-day) in three of the Boston High Schools. This year, an effort having been made to throw it out of those schools on the plea th:ita uniformity would be better, the Committee on Text- 
books invited the publishers of Allen & Grenough’s Grammar t6 appear in its behalf. They did so, and suggested that the fairest way to solve the question would be t-) allow the teachers to use the book they preferred. and 
thus let one book dually and natually work the other out, and so secure uniformity. On the “oe page of School Document No 5 of the Boston School Board may be found the recommendation of the 

Schools. That another Grammar was allowed to remain in the other 


which was ado , that the Allen & Greenough Grammar be used exclusively in three of the Hig 


no oppositition was made to ita being so used, may, under all existing circumstances, fairly be prized as a “ victory.” 


That the Leading Teachers of Boston Agree with the Best Classical Scholars of the Country in Preferring ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S 


GRAMMAR may be learned from the following : 


Moses Merrill, Prin. of Boston Latin School: “1| School: “ We regard Allen & Greenough’s Latin Gram 
do not know what I could have said to lead one to think | mar as the best book for use in our schools on account 
that I am opposed to Allen & Greenough’s books. I am | of its intrinsic merits and its adaptation to the wants of 
not op to them; but, the most advanced scholarship of the day.” 
their introduction into this school. In some 0 J.K. Richardson, Teacher of Latin, Boston Latin 
them are already authorized books, and we are using | gcjnoi: eased 
them, and shall cheerfully adopt them all, when the | in my class room 


” 
committes At to permis us to do 60, B. E. Babson, Teacher of Latin in English High 


Charles J. Capen and J. W. Chadwick, | School, Boston: “1 still prefer ittoany other. I should 
Masters, and Teachers of Latin, in the Boston Latin’ be glad to be authorized to use it in this achool.”’ 


of the teacher who uses their book is a wholesome ele 
ment added to our pedagogic work. The length to! ago in our explanations of word-formation.” 


gat 8. Sprague, Prin. Girls’ High School,| which they have gone, cautious as it shows them 


ton : ** We have five Latin teachers, tour of whom are mar gress 
in favor of Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, and more harmonising 
one is entirely indifferent. For several years we have | Philological pedagogy and p gical science than any 


requested permission to use the book.”’ recent achievement in school book authorship.” 


Samuel Thurber, Master in Girls’ High School, 
Boston: “Iam convinced that the appreciably greater 


In 1879 or 1880 sixteen out of the eight»en membe s of the Board present voted for its exclusive 


‘ommittee, 
igh Schools where it has always been, even though 


Johu Tetlow, Prin. of Girls’ Latin School, Boston: 
“ This grammar, too, bas reodered important service in 
independent thinking which Allen & Greenough exact | the schools of this country by displacing the artificial 4 
stems which played so prominent a part a few years ; 


to 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for a Poem on Steel Pens, the results of which 
we believe were mutually satisfactory both to ourselves and the numerous contributors, we have concluded 
to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other makers. ) 
they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. Decisions will be based on literary merit. No puffs wanted. 


Award made October 1. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 26 John Street, New York. 


The 
Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 


SK FOR 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 


Pencils 


S- Soft. 

S M— Soft Medium. 
M — Medium. 
H — Hard. 

V H-—Very Hard. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City. N. J. 


DIXON’S 


Eirasive Rubber, 


(Patented March 7, 1882.) 


PREPARED BY A NEW PROCESS, 
and warranted by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, cheaper 
than any other firm in the 
Satisfaction in every 
case. Monogram: cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Price list. 
ROBT. W. KIP, 

Manufictg. Jeweler, 
63 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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tely permanent. 
only ink that is positively non-corrosive to stee! pens. 


Writes Black at once. A 


FOUNTAIN INK CO., 


For sale every where, 
75 John Street, New York. 


425 zz 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


Have been i = 
R. &J. BECK, stant by the SILICATE have. also 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, | of New York City in preference to 
PHILADELPHIA. Geding them more 
School), is a sufficient guarantee as to their darability economical and more 
MICROSCOPES, [and perfectien. They are also used by a large number of the Boards pupil. They ara handsomely bound in 
of Education, Colleges, and Schools throughout the country. ne black cloth. 
fits, with every description of : Walls Wooden Bisckboards. Makes 
an ‘ac 
: Black Diamond Slating ° the finest and most durable surface. Easil 
OPTICAL and applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with f 
METEOROLOGICAL directions for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00, 
INSTRUMENTS. \ Made of very best material. Finest sur- 
sizes. 
Tlustrated, condensed list Blackboards * LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 
of 24 pages /ree. tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages | | ROLL .xTT) 4 ieee mounted on rollers, Prices, No. 1,2x8 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 244 x 3% ft., 
== for three stam $1.50; No. 3, 3 x 4 ft., $2.00. 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


(404) 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


New and Improved School Furniture. 


Ga Send for Circular. 


Semi-Revolving Chair 
with Desk. 


BECAUSE 


S3. The wood-work of the desk is fastened to the 
iron frame by means of an improved elliptical groove 
fastening; thus avoiding all use of screws, bolts, etc., 
and insuring permanency. 

4. The improved mechanical construction of the 
pedestal and cap plates of the chair, which are entirely 
constructed of iron and steel, make it durable and 
noiseless. 

&. The chair-seat does not turn on an upright 
spindle of any kind, nor is it held in ition by bolts 
or screws. The cap plate has large semi-circle bearings. 
80 arranged as to give stability, and to avoid all wab- 


bling or shaking of seat. 


1. The chair allows the scholar to sit so near to the 
desk as to obviate the “ stooping’’ posture so injarious 
to children; and also enables the pupil to take and leave 
his seat with ease and freedom. 

2. The chairs are so constructed as to turn a quar- 
ter circle either way from a front position; thus allow- 
ing the child to take or leave its seat from either side, 
or to sit at any required angle close to the desk; always 
retaining a uniform position on the seat, with back- 


support. 
l interested in havi heir schools 
IF SUPERINTENDENTS with ecient und approved Schoo! Purnt- 


ture will send us the address of their School Committee, we shall be happy to lay before its mem- 
bers valuable information concerning our School Furniture, with list of prices. 


Correspondence solicited from all parts of the 
STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


B32 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 
6 Barclay St. 


Hi, BENJAMIN, new york, 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


The Celebrated” Triumph Dovetaied Desks. 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatns for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
Stationers aud School CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Large new atalogue reenwic t. 
and 95 J a > 
SILK BANNERS Just J. & H. BERGE 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
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Ge Examine them before you begin your 
next term. £9 


Chase & Stnart’s First Latin Book. 
Price, $1.00. For examination........ ed cece 


Chase & Stuart’s Latin Grammar. 
Price, $1.35, For examination..... 90 


Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader. 
Price, $1.00. For examination...............67 cts, 
Chase & Stuart’s Ovid, with Lexicon and Notes, 
Price, $1.35. For examination .........-.. .90 cts, 


A Mauual of Elocution and Reading. 

By Dr. Dk. EDWARD BROOKS, Principal of State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Price, $1.50. For 
examination... $1 


The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and 
Business Manual. New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Price, $1.35. For examination....90 cts. 


A Handbook of Literature, English and Ameri- 
can. By E, J. TRIMBLE, late Prof. of Literature, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Price, 
$1.75. For examination.... .. 1.20, 


A HANDBOOK of MYTHOLOGY. 


By 8S. A. EDWARDS. 


This work has been prepared expressly for use in 
schools, It comprises not a the Mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, but also Egyptian, Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Hindu, Scandinavian, American, and the Mythol- 
ogy of the Druids. It is convenient in size, the arrange- 
ment of topics is all that can be desired, and it is finely 


illustrated. 
Price, $1.15. For Examination, 65 cts. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By THOMAS D. SUPPLEE, A.M. 


In the preparation of this book an effort has been 
made to include all that is necessary for a fall exposi- 
tion of the subject, without exceeding the yreees limits 
of a text-book to be u-ed in schools and academies. 
The form and arrangement were adopted as the result 
of twelve years’ experience in teaching the subject, and 
special importance is attached to the fact that a large 
roportion of the questions are those which were asked 
y pupils themselves. 


Price, $1.00. For Examination, 65 cts. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


By CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D. 


In this little book the important features of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene are presented in such a manner as 
to combine interest with instruction. It is, as ite name 
indicates, a book of ‘** First Lessons,’’ not an advanced 
book * boiled down,” and the entire work is written 
in a pleasing and easy style, calculated to interest and 
awaken the attention of the class of pupils for whose 
use it is designed. 


FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCATOR, 


“We recommend this little book as the best and 
most practical treatise on the subject that has ever left 
the press.” 


Price, 85 cts. For Examination, 60 cts. 


INTERMEDIATE LESSONS IN 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By E. J. HOUSTON, A. M. 


This book is ares ges for the use of pupils who have 
finished such books as Houston’s ‘ Easy Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy,” Martindale’s “ First Lessons in 
Natural Swift's “ First Lessons in Nat- 
ural Philosophy,’ Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics,’’ 
Parker's “ Natural Philosphy” (Part I.), P+ terson’s 
“ Familiar Science,” etc., but who are not sufficiently 
advanced to take up the larger text books. Its publica- 
tion was determined upon at the request of teachers in 
many parts of the country, who bave felt the need of 
a book of this grade to meet the wants of their own 
classes. So far as we know, there is no other book in 
the market which fills the wants here indicated. 


Price, 85 ots. For Examination, 60 cts. 


THE TEACHER. 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


OSEPH PILLOTT'S 


Send for circular and price-list | STEE 
of DAY and SUN- 
8CH . 250 ss THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 


Gens. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bchools Fire Alarms Faria, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the inter- 
est of Teachers, Schools, and the cause of Education in 
eae Price, 50 cents per annum. Specimen copy 


We shall be gratified to have teachers 
correspond with us. We offer some of 
the best of Modern Text-books, and shall 
be glad at any time to make liberal ar- 


rangements for the introduction of our 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


books, or to exchange for others that do 
not give satisfaction. 


SEND ¥OR OUR CATALOGUE. 
Please address 


ELDREDCE & BRO., 
17 North Seventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
14 Catalogues on application. cow 


.. Take Notice. Catalogues on Application. 
ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- eS 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Gillews, 302 ....... 85 cts. enta and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Esterbrook, 333 ........60 as goed. Slides (112 pp.) 
Gillews, 404 ........ 45 « h. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 
| ww QUEEN & CO 
Esterbrook, 125 ........60 “ as good. 
vas ple-dozen, gent mall on (1) 924 Chestuat Philadelphia, 
PER AGENCY, & week in 


430 PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE COWARD’S SCOURGE. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
The coward soul clings feebly to his aim; 
A little while the flints of foreign zeal 
May strike live sparkles from his bosom’s steel, 
And light his withered heart to sudden flame, 
And yet a little, the quick fires grow tame; 
Their flickering lights make giant terrors reel 
O’er the dim curtains that his goal conceal, 
And on his cheek their glow is but of shame. 
Paltering and weak before the awful shrine 
Of a neglected greatness, and the jeers 
Of a half flouted world, he stands supine, 
Till the last doom comes shattering through the spheres, 
To drift his dry heart on the whirlwind’s breath, 
Till he dare snatch his life from the full hand of death! 


The Good to which his purer thought aspired, 
The noble love, and beauty’s holier sense,— 
That warder Angel who in mute suspense 

Held passion’s brood and promptings basely sired, 

By the sweet music of her many-choired 
High-templed worship,—beams no longer thence 
From her pure throne a gladdening influence 

To his gross vision, into vengeance fixed, 
She glares disastrous on his evil road,— 
A fiend to haunt through the night of sin, 
Her silken love-knots are a torturiag goad, 
Her chaste kiss burns him to the core within; 
He has aspired, and turn him where he will 
The eternal Good he saw shall haunt his downfall still! 


Better have never seen the morning face 
Of Truth the beautiful, than, having seen, 
To turn and scorn her; for that eye serene 
Can flash indignant lightnings to erase 
The dastard’s insult; better far to chase 
The eternal mockery of the Circean queen 
Than, having heard the golden mandolin 
Of Duty the Archangel, with a base 
Betrayal to desert her! for that lyre, 
Melodious to her lover lends the steel 
Of its strong chords to clang the thunder-peal 
Of her indignant soul, if one deny her 
Who had touched her palm in fealty! Heaven were fire 
To him who woos, to flout, her holy marriage seal! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


SECTARIANISM IN THE Pusiic Scnoois.—The Cath- 
olics have always called the public school “ godless.” 
They are opposed to its existence. In support of their 
idea have stood the fanatics of the Christian Statesman, 
who aim to have the school Christianized to the meanest 
doctrines of orthodoxy. The last ally in this common 
cause of enmity to public education is the Episcopal 
Churchman of New York, which can see nothing in the 
established schools but facilities for the breeding of 
“clever devils.” All hands take the ground of the 
impossibility of educating decency into men without the 
aid of religious dogmas. It is curious that, though the 
enmity to the school starts from a uniform cause, utters 
@ parrotish complaint, claims as desirable a common end 
(i. @., religious education), when the matter of settle- 


ment looms the foes spring apart like veritable haters 
betrayed into a momentary friendship. It may be well 
for those who accept the secular view of public education 
to take due note of these straws, that hasty and to-be- 
— alliance may not be formed.—Zhe Common- 
w 


Tue Teacuine Prorsssion.—In our modest opinion, 
there is a little too much of the “ wait, horse, till the 
grass grows” in the whole business. There is also too 


quirements. There is also a suspicion floating around 
that there is something like commencing at the wrong 
end in the matter, and that effort, if persisted in, will 
produce failure or induce reaction. 

We suggest that you advance the pay of the teacher 


in a double ratio to the advanced requirement, and at 
the same time. This is the only sure way of securing 
any ability at the present time, or of fostering a desire 
in those who are chosing their work in life to adopt 
teaching as a profession.— Teacher. 


ANOTHER ViEw. — Patti’s quavers on high “C ” are 
worth about five dollars per breath, and George Bliss got 
twenty dollars an hour for a year in the Star Route 
trials. Jumbo is worth ten dollars to his owner every 
time he flaps his big ears. A curious piece of cloth is 
this humanity of ours. Two things it is always ready 
to pay for,—luxuries and amusements. It would rather 
be tickled than taught. The head cook at the famous 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, is reported to get four thou- 
sand per year for tickling the palates and spoiling the 


digestion of its guests, while President Eliot of Harvard 
has a nominal salary,—though largely increased in vari- 
ous ways,—of twenty-five hundred per year. Patti’s 
breath is worth five dollars per inspiration, but a school- 
teacher’s life is worth only forty dollars per month, — 
Minnesota School Journal. 


A Forrien View or THE ADVANCE OF Epucartion. 
— London Inquirer, after referring to an article in 
an American paper disparaging much of the so-called 
college education, closes with this charitable word : 


“We are inclined to think, however, that after all the 
picture is slightly outdrawn. America does produce, 
notwithstanding, so many men of large capacity, and 
does on the whole manage the affairs of the nation with 
such remarkable care and success, that we are disposed 
to believe that our contemporary is dissatisfied with 
what is actually accomplished because it falls so far short 
of what is possible. But this is always so. It is so 
with ourselves. We have made great strides in the mat- 
ter of education in recent years; and yet, if we look at 
what yet remains to be done, we are dismayed to think 
how small is the success we have attained. For all that, 
we cannot avoid feeling that, though so far as America 
is concerned things might be better, they might even be 
worse,” 


THe AMERICAN Disease.—The demon-cry along the 
whole line is, Hurry on / The young man,from the alpha- 
bet almost, leaps into law, or medicine, or theology. The 
common schools are not exempt. Strange would it be 
if they were. We have no right to suppose that they 
have, per se, any potent wand to exercise such demoni- 
acal possession. Growth, which is both slow, and 
scarcely in its progress authenticating itself to surface- 
looking eyes, is in danger of being entirely swept from 


vision by the hurrying age. The school system is com- 
ing to be magnified more and more, as}though the chil- 
dren were made to be fitted into it, and in this way 
accomplish its glorification, and not their own develop- 
ment into self-possessed mankood and womanhood,— 
E. E. Higbee, State Supt. of Pub. Inst., Pa. 


Our InpustRIAL AGE.—We are in the whirl of a 
great industrial movement, and all parts of the commu- 
nity are not yet adjusted toit. It cannot be resisted ; 
it must be shaped and guided. There are some men, 
like Mr. Ruskin, who see nothing but evil in it, who 
regret the loss of rural independence, simplicity, and 
virtue, who complain that the smoke of furnace and 
factories shuts out the light of heaven and poisons, the 
air; who look upon every mile of iron track as a new fet- 
ter laid upon the free earth ; to whom cities are abomina- 
tions, who hate every machine that destroy the 
necessity of hand-work, and regard the whole industrial 
movement as destructive to private integrity and 
religious faith. Without joining in this cry, I think we 
have gone far enough to see that man cannot live by 


stockings than can be found anywhere else in the world, 
and knit them in peaceful and happy homes; but we 
cannot afford in these days to go to sleep over our knit- 
ting-needles. It is a necessity, in these times, that the 
boys and girls of Virginia should produce something to 
sell,-being careful that they do not sell themselves. 
Nobody can afford to do that, at any price. It is notan 
age when people give themselves away much in self- 
sacrifice; perhaps it would be better if it were more 


common. No; in Virginia, as elsewhere, we cannot 
keep out of the general productive movement, but we 
ought to make a good bargain and not give the devil the 
long end of the stick,—it would be a poor investment in 
material prosperity if we threw in our manhood and 
womanhood. — Charles Dudley Warner, at Roanoake 
College. 


LITERARY CLUBS AND CLUBBISTS. —(1) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


‘** All men are to an unspeakable degree brothers.’’ — Carlyle. 


Modern club-life is frequently unnatural and antag- 
onistic to domestic interests and home-love, neverthe- 
less there is still a demand for the more sensible ele- 
ments of literary clubs as they were in the days of Ra- 
leigh and Johnson. It was the famous clubbist, Addi- 
son, who said the club seemed “to be a natural and 
necessary offshoot of man’s gregarious and social 
nature.” 

Men of political aspirations and literary tastes have 
employed them advantageously, as a means of fraternal 
protection and mutual support; and human progress, 
intellectual and material, has been advanced by the 
means of the stimulating influence of these periodical 
gatherings of kindred spirits in ancient, mediwval, and 
modern times. 

Pagan Greece had its clubs before the days of her 
Aristotlelian glory, for history reaches not beyond the 
time when members of the same tribe or borough used 
to affiliate in social ways. The soldiers had their guild, 
as had the sailors, and citizens with no professional 
ties met for social cheerand amusement. They used to 
meet to pay the honor of sacrifice to their gods while 
they permitted themselves special “pleasurable relaxa- 
tion among themselves.” 

There were corporations in Rome of the nature of 
clubs, with the aim of advancing their commercial in- 
terests, enhancing their political influence, and intensi- 
fying social joys. When the historian first falls in 
with the Roman clubbists, they were already well ma- 
tured, and had divided and subdivided, until there were 
eight, and these multiplied so rapidly that in the days 
of “imperial Rome” there were nearly a hundred well- 
established societies for mutual helpfulness. The doc- 
tors and the bankers, the donkey-drivers and muleteers, 
—every profession and handicraft had that which an- 
swered the purpose of aclub. The subdivisions of these 
associations were so numerous that there came to be a 
club for the “ watermen who plied their trade on the 
Saone,” another for the “watermen who plied their 
trade on their Rhone,” and each navigable river boasted 
its organization of watermen. The slaves of Rome 
even, to be in fashion, had their distinctive clubs for 
each occupation in which they were employed. In the 
royal palace there were numerous clubs, one for each 
class of domestics. One Roman club was so large that 
forty seats were reserved in the amphitheatre on one 
occasion for its officers alone. ; 

It may almost be said that republican institutions 
had their birth in these fraternal bodies, which from 
earliest times were intensely republican. The powers 
and privileges in both Athenian and Roman clubs were 


machines alone,—that we cannot afford at any price to| vested with the members, who chose their own officers ; 
sacrifice our individual manhood, I have no doubt that}and one man was as honorable and possessed as many 


much danger indicated to the present professional re- 
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personal influence through tact and geniality. The 
officers were always selected on the principles of court- 
esy, and not through contention. The elections were 
annual, and the officers were formally and festively 
crowned with the leaves of the patron god or goddess, 
—the ivy, if the club was dedicated to Bacchus; the 
olive, if to Minerva; the poplar, if to Hercules. 

The officers always served without remuneration 
however arduous the duties, the honor being sufficient 
reward for the most laborious service. The records of 
Greece point to but one Grecian club in which any sal- 
ary was ever paid, and the spirit of him to whom it 
was voted is the best exemplification of the code of 
honor among the clubbists of the city of ancient art. 
The secretary and treasurer seems to have been per- 
forming the most arduous duties with special faithful- 
ness in one of the societies, and in consideration of the 
zeal and justice with which he had attended to the gen- 
eral interests of the club, “the exactness with which 
he had rendered his own reports and accounts, as well 
as audited those of others who from time to time 
had been specially deputed to do anything for the club, 
and his constant devotion to the interest of all the 
members, both collectively and individually,” they 
voted him a sglary, which he promptly declined. Ap- 
preciating the sensitiveness of the man, and being un- 
willing to allow the occasion to pass without some sub- 
stantial testimony of their regard for the services ren- 
dered, they procured for him an elegant golden crown. 
This he likewise declined, indicating that it would be 
gratifying to him to have it adorn the temple in which 
they met. Thus was voted, declined, and appropriated, 
the only pecuniary tribute to any officer of an Athe- 
nian club. 

The Roman soldiers fighting in foreign lands had 
their clubs, those of the army of Augustus being most 
famous. The officers of the armies engaged in African 
wars had their club, to which an admission fee of twen- 
ty-five pounds was charged; two-thirds of this amount 
went to the heirs in case the member died before retire- 
ment from the army, otherwise he drew this two-thirds 
for himself when he severed his connection with the army. 
In nearly every European city the foreigners of each 
nationality had their secret society, to enable them to 
find social cheer and protection in case of persecution 
or political disturbance. 

But perhaps the most amusing feature of the convivial 
life of Southern Europe is that displayed by the women 
in their attempts to imitate their more favored brothers. 
They had their religious sodalities, which were not not- 
ably brilliant, for the Roman woman in classic days was 
not cultured to be a religious ornament to society ; but 
they had political associations that were very clubby. 
They had one that was styled in semi-ridicule the 
“minor senate.” This was no farce, as might be imag- 
ined, but a pretentious social and political assembly of 
matrons. The senate legislated in regard to the quali- 
fication of members, the times of meeting, and even 
specified the subjects upon which debate was to be had. 
It scems the height of absurdity, from our view of the 
imperial assembly of Rome, to think of its specifying 
that the ladies of the “minor senate” should discuss 
questions of etiquette ; deciding, practically, what dress 
the ladies of each social rank should wear, who should 
take precedence on public occasions and ceremonies, 


who might ride in carriages drawn by horses, and who 
must not aspire to any locomotion better than a mule, 
whose chairs might have ivory finish and whose silver. 
It is questionable how great the advance has been in 
woman’s rights, so called, since the days of the “ minor 
senate. 


Tue Cotor Live School Board 
of Burlington, New Jersey, is at law upon the question 
of the admission of several colored lads to scholarship in 
a school thus far used only by white children. The 


result is not certain. Nothing new is in contest. The 
matter is such a one as occurs frequently at the South, 
and occasionally in Northern States. It probably would 
arise oftener if the colored people took more occasion to 
push themselves into legal pugilism upon the subject. 
The national dictum touching rights on this line has 
evidently passed unnoticed. But one decision is possi- 
ble under the law, and we wait curiously to see how the 
authorities will control hemedienn,—abaties they will 
speak with straightforward positiveness, or whether they 
will try to beat around justice.— The Commonwealth. 


INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES IN THE STUDY 
OF ARITHMETIC. 


BY JEAN 8. RANKIN. 


The indirect or incidental advantages arising from 
the study of arithmetic must be the same in kind, if not 
in degree, as, those derived from any mathematical study. 
These, we take it, may all be summed up in one word,— 
the word which, in one acceptation, is a terror to pupils 
and a bugbear to teachers; but which, in its best sense, 
gives the ultimatum of our hopes and aspirations, ex- 
pressing not only the highest object of all our school- 
work and of all education, but also of our very existence 
upon earth,—that much abused word, discipline. 

It may seem to many almost paradoxical thus to call 
discipline of mind an incidental advantage in the study 
of arithmetic, and it is but catering to the popular 
opinion to call it so. To our mind, the really incidental 
advantages of mathematical study are the ones usually 
put at the head of the list,—the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and its wise application to practical life; and, sub- 
ordinate to these, though always prior to them in order 
of time, rapidity and accuracy in the actual execution 
of school-room work. 

The boy or the girl who takes a college-course grum- 
bles, perchance, at the steady succession of mathematical 
studies presented for his mastery. One, two, three, four, 
and even five years given to them, one branch after an- 
other. When he is through with it all, what benefit 
has he received from this part of his work? Where 
will any practical advantage, in 4 business point of view, 
be derived from his trigonometry, or analytical geometry, 
or conic sections? And yet no thorough course of 
study but includes mathematics as a prominent part, and 
as second to no other department of study. There is 
but one reason for this; discipline of mind can be thus 
acquired by long and persistent attention to mathemat- 
ical study as in no other way. It is not the worth of 
what becomes known to the student in an objective, but 
in a subjective point of view; not what he thus acquires, 
but the adility which he acquires to master what he will. 
It is but a single phase of the maxim, “To the man 
who has conquered himeelf, all other conquests must be 
easy.” So, to the man who has mastered his mathe- 
matics, all other branches requiring severe thought must 
be easy; for it is by this study preéminently that he 
masters his own mind. 

The study of geometry, algebra, and arithmetic must 
give the same results in kind as that of the higher 
mathematics. This does not admit of discussion, And 
the study of arithmetic will, if properly pursued, give 
no small degree of discipline. Here, for the first time, 
the child learns to think independently ; and to each 
child, with this step might and should come a conscious 
sensation of pleasure. Happy is the teacher who can 
lead the little minds under his guidance to take pleasure 
in these first steps of independent thinking! That this is 
possible, let no one doubt; for we all enjoy doing what- 
ever we can do well, and thus the child enjoys those 
studies which he can comprehend,—which are made 
pleasing and attractive. 

Who, then, can estimate the loss to those pupils who 
suffer from slipshod teaching of their arithmetic by 
teachers having grossly imperfect methods and having 
no real anxiety to obtain and use the best methods pos- 
sible? I have seen whole classes of pupils of fully aver- 
age mental ability, whose mathematical work after enter- 
ing a high school never reached even a respectable medi- 
ocrity; andwhy? Because early teachers had been in- 
efficient, and thus these pupils had almost reached ma- 
turity, yet had never learned to think. How great the 
loss, who can estimate? We need not discuss the cul- 
pability of the inefficient teachers who had so carefully 
removed for these pupils all the stones from off their 
hill of science. But bitter was the regret in later years 
of these same pupils, over the loss of what they could 
not then acquire,—the Aabit of concentrating thought 
and holding it upon a subject,—a loss, the importance 
of which they realized now for the first time. 

That the study of arithmetic may give this discipline, 
no one can doubt; that it will do so, if properly taught 
and studied, we may safely assert. And it is a result 
of our observation, that teachers of only average ability 


methods and by honest, conscientious work, produce 
equally good results with teachers of far greater mathe- 
matical ability, but whose methods are inferior or care- 
less. That is to say, the best mathematician is not 
necessarily the best teacher of mathematics. Here, as 
elsewhere, comes in the necessity that one be apt to 


teach. 
How to secure the desired result is a theme too broad 


to admit of discussion in this paper. What is now of 
first importance is the clear perception of what is actu- 
ally and finally the highest aim in our teaching of math- 
ematics. Let us fully comprehend the vastness of the 
|possible gain, and energy and enthusiasm will quickly 
ascertain the best methods and will put them upon test 
in the least possible time. 

The great names of science, what do they indicate to 
us? Not necessarily great memory, not necessarily 
great imagination, but a great reasoning faculty, and, 
above all, an immense power of control over the mental 
faculties, of concentration or discipline of mind. This 
is what made a Locke, a Newton, or a Bacon; and this 
will determine the worth of our own boys and girls 
among the representative men and women of the coming 
decades. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY EDUCATORS. 


BY REV, J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


It has occurred to the writer that a little friendly 
gossip about some of the more distinguished educators 
trained at Brown University may not be out of place in 
Tae JourNnaL oF Epucation. The second president 
of the University, Rev. Dr. Maxcy, was eminent in his 
profession, and, in his day, had few superiors as an elo- 
quent pupil orator. He was born in Attleboro, Mass., 
Sept. 2, 1768; the birthplace also of Prest. Robinson. 
The family of Dr. Maxcy was one of note in all the re- 
gion about his native town. One of his brothers, Mil- 
ton Maxcy (B. U., 1802), was adistinguished lawyer in 
Beaufort, 8. C. Another brother, Levi, who was also a 
man of marked talent, died at the South. Still another 
brother, Hon. Virgil Maxcy, who was killed by the 
accidental explosion of a gun on board the U. S. steam- 
ship Princeton, Feb. 28, 1844, is said to have been “a 
ripe scholar, a finished gentleman, and a pure statesman.” 
He was, at one time, chargé d’affaires from this coun- 
try to Belgium. Jonathan Maxcy was fitted for college 
by Rev. William Williams, of Wrentham, Mass., and 
was a graduate of the University in the class of 1787, 
with the highest honors. Amonghis classmates was 
the distinguished Judge Samuel Eddy, M.C. from 
Rhode Island from 1819 to 1825, and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Rhode [sland from 1827 to 1835. 
For four years after his graduation, Mr. Maxcy was a 
tutor in the University. .He was licensed to preach 
April 1, 1790, and the year following became pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Providence, being ordained 
Sept. 8, 1791. The corporation of the University ap- 
pointed him on the same day, Professor of Divinity, his 
age being only twenty-three years. Dr. Maxcy was 
elected a few months after his examination, President of 
the University to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Prest. Manning, and entered upon the duties of his 
office Sept. 8, 1792, we believe the youngest college pres- 
ident that ever filled the office in this country. We 
are told that “at the Commencement succeeding his 
inauguration,” the college was illuminated and a trans. 
parency was placed in the attic story displaying his 
name with,—“ President 24 years old.” His adminis- 
tration was an especially brilliant one. “Though 
destitute of funds and of patronage from the legislature 
of the State, guided by his genius and wisdon, the col- 
lege flourished and diffused its light over every part of 
the country. It sent forth a constellation of accom- 
plished scholars, whose eloquence has glowed upon the 
altar, guarded the rights and privileges of the people, 
and shone in the halls of congress.” His fame as a 
teacher and preacher epread far and wide. Harvard 
University conferred upon him, in 1801, when he was 
only 33 years of age, the degree of Doctor of Divinity, he 
being one among the very few clergymen of the Baptist 
denomination upon whom that University has conferred 
its highest honor. In 1802, he was called to be the 


themselves in mathematics may, by the use of good 


successor of Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards (known as 
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Edward the younger, to distinguish him from his father, 
the eminent divine), president of Union College, Schen- 
ectady N. Y. This position he occupied for two years, 
and was then chosen the first President of South 
Carolina College, and was in office 16 years, — 1804-20, 
the year of his death. Of his remarkable powers as a 
pupil orator, I find the following, which is an ex- 
tract from a letter published in the Charleston City 
Gazette, a few months before his decease. It seems that 
a gentleman, while ona visit to Columbia, the seat of 8S. 
C. University, went to hear the President preach, and 
he thus alludes to the discourse : 


‘**T never heard such a stream of eloquence. It flowed from 
his lips, even like the oil from Aaron’s head. Every ear was 
delighted, every heart was’ elated, every bosom throbbed with 

atitude. Such appropriate metraphor ! such exalted ideas 
of Deity! and delive with all the grace, the force, the ele- 
gance of a youthful orator! I was in pain lest the poor old 
man,’’—(what do you, many of my friendly readers think of 
calling a man not quite 51 years of age “ good old man ’’),— 
**should outdo himself and become exhausted; but as he ad- 
vanced in his discourse, he rose in animation, till at length he 
reached heights the most sublime, and again descended with the 
same facility with which he soared. So far as I can judge (and 
your partiality, I know, will allow meto be no mean critic) 
there was not heard the slightest deviation from the most cor- 
rect enunciation and grammatical arrangement; all the powers 
of artseemed subserivent to his absolute control. In short, I 
never heard anything to compare to Dr. Maxcy’s sermon, in 
all the course of my life; and, old as 1 am, I would now walk 
even twenty miles through the hottest sands to listen to such 
another discourse. Iam persuaded that I shall never hear 
such another in this life.’”’ 


President Maxcy died June 4, 1820, aged 52 years. 

From all that we can learn of President Messer, he 
was in many respects the exact opposite of President 
Maxcy. He was born in Methuen, Mass., in 1769, 
graduated in 1790, was tutor for six years, and in 
1804 elected President of the University, holding that 
position 22 years. Brown University conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. in 1806, and Harvard University in 
1820, and the University of Vermont made him Doc- 
tor of Laws in 1812. He was acknowledged to bea 
man of great intellectual ability, well versed in the 
abstruse sciences, but wanting in the graces of manner, 
and delivery as a public speaker, which threw such a 
charm around the efforts of his distinguished predeces- 
sor. Among the traditions with regard to Dr Messer 
which the writer remembers had not died out in his 
college days was one which well illustrates the dry 
humour for which he was celebrated. A few roguish 
students laid a plan to take his carriage from the stable 
and drag it off to a lonely spot some distance east of the 
college. By some means he learned what the plan was, 
and when it was to be carried into execution. Accor- 
dingly on a certain dark night, at the midnight-hour, he 
quietly concealed himself in the carriage, and presently 
a jolly set of fellows with the least possible noise opened 
the barn-door and proceeded to remove the carriage to its 
destination. When they had gotten, as they supposed, 
beyond the reach of hearing and detection, they let loose 
their hitherto sealed lips and began to indulge in all 
sorts of sly jokes about the “ old Prex; ” wondered what 
he would say, when he opened his barn-door in the morn- 
ing and found his carriage was gone,—wouldn’t he rave ! 
and wouldn’t he be on the alert to find the scamps who 
penetrated the trick, and wouldn’t he be baffled in his 
endeavors, etc., etc. ? At length they reached the place 
where they proposed to leave the carriage and were pre- 
paring to return to the college, when out popped the 
head of the “ Prex ” from the carriage window, and the 
familiar voice having expressed the great satisfaction 
which the speaker had taken in his midnight ride, 
calmly and pleasantly requested the young gentlemen to 
take him back to his home. Conceive of the equable frame 
of mind of the bipeds as they slowly dragged the carriage 
back. The story runs, that having reached the presi- 
dential mansion, the happy passenger alighted, and hav- 
ing courteously thanked his steeds for his delightful ride, 
bade them “ good night” and dismissed them to their 
rooms. Thinking they must be sufficiently punished, he 
pursued the matter no further. 

President Messer died at his residence in Providence, 
net far from the Cranston line, Oct. 11, 1836. 


Epvcation.—One of the great masters of 
painting used to prepare and mix his own colors, lest 
some crudeness in the material should baffle his skill, 
and dim the lustre or cloud the majesty of his finished 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BODILY EXERCISES. 


{From the German of VIKTOR SILBNER.] 

If we observe organic life in the bodies of human 
beings or of animals in general, and the results which 
are the direct consequent of the movement of the sepa- 
rate parts and the wear and tear caused thereby, and of 
the development of mechanical strength with its accom- 
panying waste of the bodily fluids, we find above all 
that the most wonderful economy prevails here as every- 
where in Nature’s housekeeping. Nothing is squan- 
dered ; nothing is produced without an object. In the 
original act of production Nature is content to form the 
bodies of separate individuals according to existing laws 
and in conformity with the constitution of their parents. 
Later she scrupulously repairs the daily waste, but for 
the rest leaves the greatest scope for external influences 
to act upon the development of the individual, and shows 
only the most wonderful and truly motherly care and 
effort to adapt every organism,—so far as is possible 
within the limits of the category to which it belongs,— 
to those conditions under which it must exist, and to 
give it the necessary power of resisting those external 
inflaences which perhaps act upon it in a greater degree 
than upon its fellows, if they are not direct influences 
such as to make its continued existence quite impossible, 
according to the immutable laws of nature. The 
advantage of gymnastics to the bodily development of 
mankind is based upon this economy as well as upon 
the wonderful care shown by Nature to make existence 
possible for every organic individual within its im- 
measurable province, even under the most trying con- 
ditions. Since those parts of the body which are not used 
gradually become inert, while those which are vigorously 
used constantly develop more power, the more their 
regular use is increased, the more a human being can 
transform his body. 

It is only necessary to be familiar with the mechanism 
of the human body and to know by means of what exer- 
cises each muscle is most affected, to undertake the suit- 
able exercises with patience and to be able to specially 
develop and perfect every single muscle of the body 
according to will. The result is perceptible in a few 
weeks, but after a few months of systematic work it is 
very considerable. Since the human body is so in- 
genious in its construction and mechanism, it is of 
course impossible to develop a single muscle by itself, 
because there is no motion of the body which sets one 
muscle alone in action, but there is always an entire 
group of muscles affected, though not all in the same 
degree, and in order to accomplish the special develop- 
ment of a single muscle, that exercise must be adopted 
which will strain it the most. The result is, of course, 
not the same when a lean and a fat person undertake 
the exercises. The muscular system is indeed strength- 
ened in both to the same extent, but with the difference 
that the increase in size can be measured in the thin 
person, while this is not the case with the fat person, 
for as a result of his efforts he loses as much flesh as 
he gains of muscular substance, or even more. But 
although the result cannot be measured in this case it 
is quite palpable, for the flesh, which at the beginning 
of the exercises was flabby and soft, is changed to an 
elastic, firm mass. 

The result of constant exercise is seen in the tre- 
mendous development of the limbs of mountain-climbers 
and dancers, especially of the extensors. The right 
arms of fencers are more developed than the left, and 
the muscles in the hands of piano-virtuosos are quite 
abnormal. On the other hand we find that the parts of 
the body which are not used are noticeably reduced in 
size. The breast muscles of a bird that is confined in 
a cage, and so prevented from flying, become so weak 
in the course of time that it cannot fly if it is set at 
liberty after a lengthy imprisonment. 

The muscular system is improved not only in quantity 
but in quality by means of exercise. This qualitative 
change is easily apparent. The muscles which have 
been exercised have a darker color, larger fibres, and 
greater toughness than those less used. The union of 
the separate fibers is also more firm, and with this result 
goes an increase in specific gravity. 

We must add to the qualitative perfection of the mus- 
cular system through exercise, an increase in strength 


work. Do we act upon this principle in regard to 
education ?— Horace Mann. 


and in speed of movement, a greater power of endurance 


in the trained muscle, and finally greater independence 
of these muscles from each other. Gymnastics not only 
strengthens the muscles, but results in a corresponding 
thickening of the bones. The first effect of gymnastics 
on the bones is seen in the more vigorous development 
of the projections of the bones to which the sinews are 
attached. Thereby a physical advantage is secured, as 
by this means the muscular apparatus in its relations as 
levers undergoes a favorable change. In the second 
place there is an increase in the length of the bones, 
and in the third place they become more dense. 
We notice that people who are engaged in hard manual 
work, like smiths, stone-masons, wood-cutters, gardeners, 
carpenters, etc., have not only muscular hands with 
large bones, but also long arms and broad shoulders, 
which latter are the result of the lengthening of the 
collar-bone caused by labor. It follows naturally that 
bones which have hard usage are much firmer, thicker, 
and stronger than those little used, which often show a 
great increase in fluid matter. For this reason, too, it 
happens that people who exercise constantly and whose 
bones consequently become thick and firm, are much 
less in danger of breaking a bone when falling than 
those whose bones abound in water and have no elas- 
ticity but are as brittle as glass. 

But gymnastics seems more important on account of 
ita beneficent influence on the functions of the lungs, 
heart, stomach, and other internal organs, as well its 
effect upon the circulation of the blood and the activity 
of the skin, and upon the strengthening of the whole 
organism than on account of the development of muscles, 
sinews, and bones which it produces. 


Whenever a more vigorous movement or a greater 
effort is made, an increase in the supply of oxygen is 
conditioned, and there results an increase in the activity 
of the lungs, which, regularly continued, causes a grad- 
ual development in the size of the lungs. 

If a person who has never taken gymnastic exercises 
begins a regular course in gymnastics, in the first place 
having the capacity of his lungs accurately measured, 
he will find that after two or three months of systematic 
gymnastic exercise the capacity has increased several hun- 
dred cubic centimeters. The total respiratory capacity 
is in round numbers from two to four thousand cubic cen- 
timeters, according to the size of the person. The in- 
crease in breathing-capacity which can be attained 
within a few months by gymnastics is therefore 10, 12, 
or 15 per cent., and even more. The normal breathing 
increases almost in direct ratio with the capacity for 
breathing, and whoever reflects that the store of oxygen 
acquired by breathing is as important for the nutrition 
and maintenance of the body as the store of food and 
drink, can estimate what enormous value the strength- 
ening of the lungs and the increase of their activity 
represents for the development of the entire organism. 

Hand-in-hand with the development of activity of the 
lungs goes an expansion of the chest, and it is a most 
interesting and significant fact in this connection that 
regular gymnastic practice alters the frame-work of the 
body and expands the chest even of adults and persons 
of advanced years. So much by way of preliminary. 


Tue Pestatozzian “——.” J.T. W. in the Cali- 


fornia Teacher, after descanting upon a “ model ” first 
lesson in mathematics wherein the teacher endeavors to 
develop the idea of ome by picture, word, and figure, 
says: 

“T would like to know what sins have been committed 
by any former generation of the American people that 
such ineffable and insufferable trash should be visited as 
a penalty upon their children! Our school-rooms are 
made the dumping-ground for this worthless garbage, 
and for what purpose? To teach the children what 
“onz” is! Shades of Colburn! You might as well re- 
quire the President of the State University to take the 
members of his senior class upon his knee, and, patting 
them paternally upon the back, tell them to say “ Ta-ta.” 
Show me the six-year old boy who doesn’t know what 
“one is! Show me the six-year old boy who doesn’t 
know whether he has one marble, or two marbles, or 
three marbles in his hand! Number exists in nature, 
It is one of the first things that an infant perceives, and 
one of the first things to which an infant gives a name. 
The child uses and understands the word “ one,” “two,” 
“ three,” and “four,” just as early in life as it uses and 


understands the words “ hat,” and “shoe,” and “ knife,” 


and “ fork,” 
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THE RESULTS OF A ST. LOUIS KINDER- 
GARTEN. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The following statement of results of kindergarten instruc- 
tion in a St. Louis public school I hope you will find of 
sufficient interest to print for your readers. It appeared ina 
St. Louis daily newspaper, and is from the pen of the principsl 
of the school which includes primary and grammar depart- 
ments, as is the custom in St. Louis. Wa. T. HARRIS. 


A kindergarten was opened in the Irving School in February, 
1879. As one of the rooms occupied by primary children had 
to be used as a kindergarten, Miss Dozier, who was sent to be- 
gin this work, took the children of No. 11 for her forenoon 
kindergarten, and those of No. 12 for the afternoon. These 
children had been trained to habits of order, and hence there 
was a favorable beginning. The school has passed through 
the stages incident to all such enterprises, and has had fora 
couple of years one director, and for the most part all-day 
assistants, so that the principal has been able to maintain a 
carefully-graded organization of both school and kindergarten. 
The latter has therefore been from the beginning an integral 
part of the school, and hence its usefulness can be determined 
by a comparison of results. 

The first result was one of arousing the dormant energies of 
children, who may generally be grouped under several types: 
First, the tractable child, well disposed toward his teachers 
and playmates, and delighting to obey and improve. Second, 
the sluggish child, simply lazy and slow, and therefore need- 
ing incitement to rouse his interest and develop his latent en- 
ergies. Third, the stupid child, disinclined to learn, and 
needing a strong stimulus to arouse his interest, and change 
the current of his thought and feeling. Fourth, the mischiev- 
ous child, sometimes dull, but oftener bright, and needing 
employment more than the rod asa safety-valve for his sur- 
plus spirits. Fifth, the vicious child, incorrigible at home, and 
the continual annoyance of the primary teacher. There is no 
doubt that these are general types, and that a greater or less 
percentage of each may be found in every school. 

Since public education aims at building character and at for- 
tifying youth against the tendencies to evil, it becomes a grave 
pedagogical question how to deal wisely with the classes of 
children mentioned above. 

Viewing the matter in this light, the principal of the Irving 
School, when a kindergarten was opened in his school, took 
all the children cf abnormal tendencies from the first and 
some from the second grade and put them into the kinder- 
garten. The novelty of its processes, the outlet it gave for 
surplus energy, the delight created in the child’s mind by the 
songs and games, was effectual in nearly every case in trans- 
forming those who were thus brought under its influence. 
The result of all this was that klinkers disappeared, and a new 
era dawned. 

Nearly four years have passed. Successive classes have left 
the kindergarten, and have been mingled with the various 
classes of the school. When the percentages for the first 
quarter of the year were completed, it occurred to the prin- 
cipal that he would like to know how the kindergarten had 
affected the work of the pupil who had been in it, and accord- 
ingly he asked the teachers, in all rooms in which children 
who had been in the kindergarten were found, to give the 
number of children who had, and the number who had not, 
been in the kindergarten, with their average age and average 
per cent. of scholarship. The result, not manufactured to or- 
der, but based upon the best judgment of the teachers, is tab- 
ulated below: 


~Sch’ship.- 

Non. on- 

on- Kin. Kin. Kin. 

Room. Grade. Kin. Kin. Yrs. Mo. Yrs, Mo. Perct. per ct. 
3 5 1 40 9 0 ll 4 89 80 
4 4 5 40 10 1 78 77 
5 4 12 33 9 5 Mit 80 67 
6 3 18 29 10 O ll 0 81 78 
7 3 24 26 10 0 87 8680 
8 2 32 «20 9 2 72 70 
9 2 37° «16 8 5 9 9 70 8667 
11 2 34 «12 8 5 9 6 72 75 
12 2 36 18 8 6 10 2 76 77 


The average age of the children who have attended the kin- 
dergarten is nearly nine years, while the age of those who have 
not attended the kindergarten is ten years and nearly ten 
months, a net gain in time of one year and ten months, If we 
subtract from this the school-age of six years, we have three 
for kindergarten children against four years and ten months, 
a gain of nearly two years, or of 61 per cent. in time. 

The importance of this gain cannot be over-estimated. 
Where children have to quit school at from twelve to fourteen 
years of age, to earn bread, the system which shortens the 
road and brings a good, common education within the reach 
of the mass of children is what the public needs demand. 

But why have younger children exhibited better scholarship ? 
The reason undoubtedly lies in the development of power aris- 
ing from kindergarten training, and this suggests that toc 
much stress is laid upon the impartation of knowledge, and 
too little attention is generally given to the development of 
power. The quality of the teaching is very high; the educa- 

ting power low. The strength and value of the kindergarten, 
therefore, lies in its adaptation to develop {power in the cbild. 

So much for that gain which may be estimated by aritl- 
metic. But education has a side whose value cannot |x 
shown by figures; for who can compute the value of wife and 
children, and home and friends, of sunlight and pure air, of 


those blessings which all share as the beneficent gift of heaven ? 
The higher and better things, which are the concomitants of 
civilization, cannot be valued: they are spiritual and are spir- 
itually discerned. 

The rhythm of movement practiced in the kindergarten 
may seem to the superficial observer to be mere nonsensical 
play, just as the rustic may visit the gymnasium, and may cal- 
culate how many cords of wood the wasted energy might pro- 
duce. But beauty and strength are invaluable to their pos- 
sessors, and the gymnast gladly undergoes arduous toil day 
after day to gain the coveted prize. 

But these exercises have a moral effect: they develop and 
mould the habits of the child. To actin harmony with others, 
to participate in the acts of others as a matter of choice, de- 
stroys the selfish caprice of the child, and gives mind and heart 
a bent toward what makes the good and loyal citizen. 

Again, the child is let out of himself, and his attention is 
directed to external nature. He learns the names, qualities, 
and relation of objects, and is thus trained to quick and ac- 
curate observation, so far as is compatible with his tender age. 

The symbolical nature of the plays and songs awaken reflec- 
tion, and from reflection the child develops a keeness of 
judgment often remarkable. Thus, at least in germ, we have 
observation and reasoning, the elements of which make the 
educated man capable of accomplishing great things for soci- 
ety, instead of the learned ignoramus who has read through 
libraries, but is incapable of originating a new thought or of 
applying a tithe of what be knows. If education and learn- 
ing were synonymous terms, we might value in education only 
that which pertains to the three R’s. But true education, 
even in its primary sense, is much more than ability to read, 
to write, or to manipulate figures. These things distinguish 
between the literate and illiterate, but they are not the most 
important phase of education. 

It were well, therefore, for the public to view the kinder 
garten in its true character, as an instrument to awaken the 
dormant powers of the child, to develop his possibilities and 
mould him to correct habits. A proper bent at the beginning 
is the prime need of education. T. R. Vickroy. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
he Editor, Paor. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS, 


PROBLEM 208.—What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. ft., the length of the board 
being 6 ft., and the width 12 in. at one end and 8 in. at the 
other ? 

Let ABCD be the board, of which AB is 6 ft., BC 12 in., 
and AD8in. Produce the sides AB and CD until they meet 
in E, forming the right-angled triangled CBZ ; and draw DF 
parallel to AB. BF = AD=8 and CF = 4in.; also DF 
= AB=‘72in. In the right-angled triangles CFD and CBE, 
CF: CB:: FD: BE. Substituting and solving, BE=—18ft, 
or 216 in.; and AZ is found to be 216 in. — 72 in. = 144 in, 

The area of the board is ut 72 = 720 sq. in. Cut- 
ting off 144 sq. in., there will remain 576 eq. in. The area of 
the triangle BCE = \¢ (216 X 12) = 1296 sq. in., and the area 
of the triangle ADE = 1296 sq. in. — 720 sq. in, = 576 sq. in., 
to which adding 144 eq. in. will give 720 sq. in., the area of the 
triangle IGH; and because areas are to each other as the 
squares of their like sides, we have the proportion BCE : GIE 
i: (BE)? : (GE)?*, or 1296 : 720 :: (216)? : (@H)?; from which 
EG = 160.9972+- in., and AG = 16.997+ in. 

Also, BCE : GIE :: (BC)? : (IG), or 1206 : 720 :: 12? : 
(IG)? ; from which IG = 8.4429+-, and the example verifies to 
the third decimal figure each (three) being ciphers. 

JOsEPH REA, Dresden, Ohio. 


PROBLEM 221.—A sets out from C to go to D, at the same 
time that B sets out from D to go to C; A arrives at D, a 
hours, and B at C,b hours after they meet. How long was 
each performing the journey ? 8S. I. Lex. 


Let z = A’s number of hours; y = B’s number of hours, 
aa - = part A travels in 1 hour; = part B travelsin 1h. 
Hence from the conditions we have,— 
(1) 


From (1), z=y+a—b, 

Clearing of fractions in (2), ay + bz = zy (3). 

Subst, value of z in (4), ay + by + ab —b? = y? + ay — by. 

Transposing, y? — 2by = ab — b?. 

Completing the square, y? — 2by + b? = ab — b? + b?, 

Extracting the root, y — b= Jab. Hence y = b-yab, 
B’s number of hours, Substituting value of y in (1) and 
transposing, z= b + Jab+a—b. Hence z=—a + 
A’s number of hours, Dora WHKAT. 

Female High School, Louisville, Ky. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 232.—A certain rectangular garden whose corners 
may be represented by A, B, C, and D, f one part greater in 
— than in width. Within the garden is pool p, so situ- 
ated as to be three parts from a corner, A, and z parte from its 
ope corner, C, and from C along the end CD to the corner 

, and thence to the pool, is eight parts, Required the size of 

U 


—y=a— 
z—y=a—b, 


the garden. a 
PROBLEM 233.—In the scalene e ABC given AD=4 
AC = WY, AB + BO = 120, angle BAD AB. 


OVER-PRESSURE OUT OF SCHOOLS. 


It is a common cry, now-a-days, that children are being 
crowded and crammed and worried and spurred on in the com- 
mon and high schools until they are becoming nervous, irrita- 
ble, and sickly, often dropping into premature graves. Such 
was the mournful wail which came to my ears as I took up 
my abode, a few years since, in a beautiful town in Massachu- 
setts, How dreadfal! I replied; and I wondered as, from time 
to time, I met the intelligent, warm-hearted superintendent 
and teachers, how it could be possible for them to carry on their 
rruel system of slow torture and death. It was a problem 
which interested me, and I resolved to work it out if possible. 

‘This was my proposition: Given nervous, pale, over-worked, 
languid children; patient, loving, cultivated instructors, how 
were the latter responsible for the former? I accepted the 
popular supposition that they were responsible, and began the 
difficult task of discovering the sad process. I visited each 
school, and was ushered into bright, cheery, well-ventilated 
rooms, furnished with easy seats, and various helps in teach- 
ing, a8 books of reference, globes,and maps. Then I carefully 
studied the teachers; earnest and enthusiastic they certainly 
were; in their enthusiasm and earnestness did they overestimate 
the mental abilities of the children, and thus assign too long 
lessons? That must be it, and I felt that I had the key to the 
problem almost within my grasp. But no; the lessons given 
were short and well explained. I confess I was mystified, and 
still more so by observing that over two-thirds of the pupils 
were strong, rosy, and healthy. They were happy, too, and 
didn’t look at all as though they were enduring martyrdom. 
But why should the rest of that ‘“‘ noble six hundred” look 
pale, listless, and unhappy, or flushed, excited, and despairing ? 
I was more puzzled than I had ever been before in my life. 
Day by day I thought it all over; again and again I haunted 
the school-room, finding the teachers uniformly wise and kind 
in their administration; “‘ and still the wonder grew.”’ 

Pretty soon, elements unheard of began to enter into my 
problem; surprise parties, dancing schools, social dances from 
house to house, balls, sociables, sleigh-rides, late suppers, and 
novel reading were some of them. One or more of them in- 
cluded children from nine years upward; and one, two, and 
three nights in a week was this drain of physical forces brought 
to bear upon the susceptible constitution of the children and 
youth. I began to open my eyes. Said a boy of twelve years 
to me: “‘ Last Monday night I went to a surprise party; to- 
night I am at a sociable; and Friday evening I am going to 
another party. I think that is pretty well for one week.” I 
told him I thought it was pretty bad; and, I might add, that I 
was not sorry when a heavy snowstorm prevented the Friday- 
evening party. 

A school-girl of the same age recently exclaimed to me,—‘‘ I 
should be ashamed to tell how late I get up in the morning.” 
** Why don’t you rise earlier?’’ ‘‘Oh, I’m so sleepy! Last 
night I finished a splendid story, which took until twelve, and 
I didn’t get home from the party the night before until eleven.”’ 
She furthermore informed me that she rarely went to bed be- 
fore ten, and I informed her that if I controlled her bedtime 
she would go at nine, or earlier, every night, as every child at 
her age should. Yesterday the following brief dialogue be- 
tween two boys took place in front of our house, in reference 
to a party held the night before: ‘* Halloo! did you have a good 
time last night?” ‘*O, staver! A No. 1! didn’t get home till 
three o’clock!” I will simply add that the average age of 
those who “‘didn’t get home till threo o’clock”’ is probably 
about fifteen years. 

Said one of the above-named murderous teachers to me re- 
cently: “I shall be thankful when the dances are over! There 
is nothing else thought of the day before, and nothing else 
talked of the day after each one of them. What I teach the 
pupils, and what they read, —for they do not study, — from 
their books goes through their minds like ‘ water through a 
sieve.’’”’ Yet, more likely than not, that teacher was under 
condemnation, both of pupils and parents, for over- working 
her school. Now when such dissipations as I have named are 
allowed children and youth, is it any wonder they grow sickly, 
—that they get up in the morning cross and dyspeptic, and go 
to school spiritless and thick-headed? In that condition, les- 
sons appear hard and teachers unjust; so does the sun appear 
to revolve about the earth, but this fallacy is no more fallacious 
than the other. 

When all this unnatural, unhealthful excitement and strain 
is added to the legitimate school-work, think twice before you 
blame those long-suffering, much-abused public benefactors, 
known as teachers and superintendents, for poorly-educated or 
broken-down children. I cannot say concerning city school 
children, but I know from personal observation that the chil- 
dren,—modern phraseology would term them young gentlemen 
and ladies,—of our towns and villages are injuring themselves, 
mentally and physically, in just these ways I’ve mentioned. 
And my solution of the problem is, that the evil lies at the 
door of the parents and guardians rather than elsewhere. I 
know our school system is not perfect, and, in view of the 
heterogeneous material to be dealt with, it is a difficult matter 
to make it perfect. It might be improved, and, without doubt, 
will be; meanwhile, make the best of present circumstances. 
See to it that your children are snug and warm in bed at eight 
or nine o’clock at night. Give them good, nutritious food to 
eat, a little work to do, and plenty of exercise in the open air; 
_ - they find school duties too hard, diminish the number 

studies, and be patient and ho until the | 
for millenium shall come, semi A. ea 
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CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


BY V. G, CURTIS. 


Among the several departments which the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Idea’’ has developed, the School of Languages is most inter- 
esting to secular teachers. Its prime object is to make teach- 
ers familiar with the natural method of teaching both ancient 
and modern languages; but the eminent ability and extended 
reputation of some of the professors secured by Dr. Vincent 
to conduct the classes and to illustrate the methods, attract 
many students who consider the opportunity valuable as a 
means of acquiring a practical, speaking knowledge of the 
languages taught. The present attendance, therefore, is over 
two hundred, many of whom are beginners. 


GERMAN. 

The German Department seems to be the most popular, 
having in daily attendance 125 gf the 200 students enrolled in 
the School of Languages. It is under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished author and teacher, Prof. J. H. Worman, Ph.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He uses his own text-books, ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauqua Language Series,’’ and with his own methods and in 
his own inimitable way infuses the greatest enthusiasm into 
his classes, and gets a vast amount of work out of his pupils. 
Lectures in German, conversation, critical reading of standard 
authors, and studies in German literature, make it interesting 
for advanced students. Professor Worman teaches German 
without the aid of English, by means of constant question and 
answer, and by free use of natural objects, pictures, etc. The 
learner must speak from the first lesson understandingly. 
The principles of grammar are systematically introduced in 
the German phraseology, and the pupil is led to classify ex- 
amples, and learn the necessity for paradigms, etc. Rapidity 
of progress is insured by dependence on association and con- 
trasts, and rare interest is inspired in this department by the 
wonderful enthusiasm and personal magnetism of the in- 


structor. 
FRENCH. 


Prof. A. Lalande, of Louisville, Ky., is the instructor in 
French. He has been for several years engaged in this work 
at Chautauqua, and is a very successful teacher of the ‘‘ Nat- 


ural Method.” 
GREEK, 


The Greek Department is under the direction of Prof. Henry 
Loomis, of Massachusetts, who is a ripe scholar, famous for 
accuracy, for attention to details, and for general thorough- 
ness, He makes no atiempt to resurrect the Greek language 
from the tomb in which it has long been buried, but endeavors 
to make it as lively a corpse as possible under the circum- 
stances. His classes are not large, numbering only about 


twenty, all told. 
LATIN. 


Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, of the State Normal at Potsdam, 
N. Y., is investing the dry bones of the Latin with the flesh 
and blood of the Inductive Methods, and has awakened marked 
interest among the many teachers who perhaps were well sat- 
isfied that the modern languages could be best taught by the 
natural conversational methods, but who entertained grave 
doubts as to the practicability, and even the propriety of treat- 
iag a language which is so absolutely dead as the language of 
the ancient Romans, in the same heterodox manner. But 
Professor Shumway demonstrates by actual illustration, 
and gives the added testimony of his own experience in the 
State Normal School, that modern methods are applicable not 
only to modern languages, but to the ancient as well. He be- 
gins with objects, pictures, and maps to present first the idea, 
then the spoken and written word in the natural sequence. 
The symbol and the thing symbolized go together. The 
thought and its expression are learned at the same time. As 
his classes advance, he makes use of choice texts from classic 
authors as the bases of innumerable questions and answers, 
bringing out all possible changes and permutations. Great 
stress is laid in both classes upon absolute accuracy and per- 
fect familiarity with the texts used, thus training the memory, 
at the same time that the ear is trained to a nice discrimina- 
tion in pronunciation, accent, and rhythm. 

The salient feature, and that which distinctively marks this 
style of teaching asa ‘‘new departure,”’ is the question and 
answer from the very first in the Latin tongue. The student 
must grasp the Latin question. He must thinkin Latin. He 
must feel idiomatic differences. This, long continued, leads 
him deep into the very spirit of the ancient Roman, and, as it 
is claimed, must prepare him, as no other process can, to read 
Latin literature appreciatively. 

Grammar is learned first by practice. Changes in inflection 
and order are observed as they occur, and by the process of 
induction the laws of change are reached. The student is 
taught to systematize and tabulate these changes, and thus 
construct his own declensions and conjugations. New words, 
as they occur, are explained in Latin by their derivation, syn- 
onyms, and apposites, or their meaning is made plain by para- 
phrase, explanation, or illustration. The grammar and dic- 
tionary are not cast out entirely, nor committed to the flames, 
as Colonel Parker would dispose of all the spelling-books in 
the land; but, in the advanced classes, the grammar is system- 
atically and thoroughly studied, special and prolonged atten- 
tion is given to the various cases and their significance,—the 
ablative absolute, the subjanctive mood, and other peculiarities 
of the language. 

Professor Shumway is the originator and author of Latine, 
a journal in Latin for the use of Latin teachers,— which is de- 
voted to the exemplification of the natural methods, and is at- 


tracting a wide-spread interest in this country and in Europe. 
A favorable notice of Latine appears in a late number of Gym- 
nasium, a German periodical edited by Dr. M. Wetzel, and 
devoted to educational interests in that country. To encour- 
age the adoption of this method of instruction in colleges, 
academies, normal and high schools, a Latin Chain has been 
formed, composed of teachers of Latin in such institutions, 
and it is hoped that the movement will so revolutionize the 
teaching of at least one dead language, that Charles Francis 
Adams and other high-joint critics will have no occasion to 
characterize the study of the classics as “ fetich worship,” and 
to claim that the colleges “‘close for their students the main 
avenues to modern life and living thought.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Primary and kindergarten methods are admirably illustrated 
by Miss E. M. Reed, of the Normal Training School at Plym- 
outh, N. H., a brilliant and accomplished teacher, who besides 
giving public expositions at the regular teachers’ conferences, 
daily conducts classes of children taught according to Froebel- 
ian methods. 

Miss Bemis, a pupil of Mme. Kraus-Boelte, has also a school 
of older pupils, which is open to the inspection of teachers, 
giving opportunity to observe and study the most approved 
methods in language, number, reading, and spelling. 

The lectures by Rev. Talmage, Judge Tourgee, Hon. Will 
Cumback, and Wallace Bruce have attracted large audiences, 
and have added immensely to the popularity of the Teachers’ 
Retreat and School of Languages. 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL COLLEGE 
RECUMMENDED, 


At the late convention of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation in Providence, R. I., the following resolutions were 


unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That in order, first to protect the public from incompetent 
teachers, and secondly to protect the teachers who have made an adequate 
preparation, it is the sense of the Music Teachers’ National Association in 
convention asse:nbled, that it is desirable to provide a system of examina- 
tion for those desiring to practice the profession of teaching; an examina. 
tion which shall fairly and impose draw the line between the incom- 
petent and competent; and be it, therefore, farther 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this association, with power 
to add to their number such other substantial musicians as they may see 
fit, with instructions to inquire into and as & plan of procedure looking 
to the establishment of a National College of Teachers, who shall! annually 
select fr.m their number a board of examiners, subdivided into vocal and 
instrumental examiners, whose duties shall be to examine all candidates 
for teachers’ certificates; and be it further 

Resolved, That this committee shall be empowered, if, after due deliber- 
ation, they deem it advisable, to resolve themselves into the charter mem- 
bers of such National College of Teachers, and elect a board of examiners 
for the next annual meeting at Cleveland, and provide a suitable formula 
of examination, to the end that the work contemp! in this movement 
jn | be as speedily inaugurated as is consistent with mature deliberation 
an 


preparation. 
The committee provided for in the resolutions was made up 


as follows: E. M. Bowman, W. H. Sherwood, Carlyle Peter- 
silea, S. B. Whitney, and N. Coe Stewart. Officers of the 
association for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Prest., 
E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis; Sec. and Treas., W. F. Heath, of 
Fort Wayne; Ez. Com. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland; Dr. P. 
H. Cronin, of Chicago; M. C. L. Capen, of Boston. The next 
convention will be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,”’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 23 LETTERS. 
My 21, 1, 2, 3, 4, is a separate order. 
My 7, 5, 11, 10, 9, 21, 8, is punishment. 
My 18, 13, 6, 14, is an outer garment. 
My 12, 19, 16, 17, is inanimate. 
My 23, 22, 20, 15, is a unit of measure. 
My whole names two well-known writers, both of whom 


have flourished in the present century. 
Sam, THE DUNCE. 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is a word used for ‘‘ home’’; my second is a wall 
with stones; my whole is a fireside. 

2. My first is a pronoun; my second is a preposition; my 
whole is a fowl. 

8. My first is lofty; my second means moved eed 


whole is lofty. > 
WORD-8QUARE. 
1. An inclosure. 8. Precious stones. 
2. A man’s name. 4, Otherwise. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
I-t-e- 
-W-5s-0-. E, E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 12. 


En1ema.—Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating 
drinks. 
Cross-worD En1GMA.—Peter Cooper. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL PROVERBS.—1. A new broom sweeps 
clean. 2. All is not gold that glitters. 

ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Just previous to THE JOURNAL va- 
cation, and too late to be before acknowledged, the following 
solutions reached us: Enigma of July 5, from ‘‘ Capitola,” 
Mendon, Mass.; Enigma and Cross-word Enigma of July 12, 
from O. K. Fagnudies, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Dr. E. Cutter, Boston, Mass. : “I found it to realize 
expectations raised, and regard ites a reliable article.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MS8S., or corres with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read with special pleasure your editorial on the “ Wo- 
men of Memphis,”’ and know that it is true of the women of 
the South. Whoever helps raise them to greater prominence 
in education is a national benefactor. Male teachers some- 
times smoke and drink, and too often seek first their own 
pleasure. Women, with greater conscientiousness, zeal, and 
fidelity,—with more hope and vivacity, are our born teachers. 
May I say, do all you can to bring them to the front ? 

Your correspondent was the first superintendent of the 
schools of a prominent Southern city. At first gentlemen 
were appointed as principals in all the schools,—well educated 
men, and the most prominent teachers in the place. At the 
end of one year they were all replaced by ladies, not because 
the former did worse, but because the latter did better than 
had been expected. A high school, also, was started with a 
lady principal, and that, too, was a complete success. The 
same system still prevails, with the exception of the high 
school, which has a male principal, the lady having resigned, 
to the regret of all concerned. 

I might allude to the inspiring words of your Associate, 
whom I have listened to with thousands of others, and in 
places far asunder; but my language might be thought enthu- 
siastic or adulatory, and I like not to be so regarded. Permit 
me to say, it would not be easy to find a university whose 
chancellor is doing more than he for the rising generation. 

The beautiful and true likeness and sketch of Mr. Mallon, 
in your last EpucaTron, is, to those who knew him, inval- 
uable. H. H. Sirs. 

Atlanta, Ga., 1883. 


STATUE - WORSHIP. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ Vermont Educator,”’ takes a peculiar 
position regarding the great statue about to be erected upon 
Bedloe’s Island. His principal objection is that it is not a 
Christian idea, but is strictly pagan. This conclusion is from 
a Calvinistic standpoint, and absolutely contrary to the facts 
in the case. Until the time of the virtuous Henry, the whole 
Christian world, according to the testimony of the good old 
Stillingfleet, worshiped images, statues of saints, and mar- 
tyrs. Over two-thirds of the pretended followers of the 
‘*Man of Sorrows,’”’ this very day, bow down to images or 
pictures, but not one of them will admit themselves to be 
idol aters. 

Bertholdi’s statue of liberty is simply the expression of a 
political sentiment that absolutely en'ightens the world by its 
massive torch illuminated by electricity, for it is generally be- 
lieved that the whole world, in some manner, enters the great 
harbor of New York. It cannot be construed as an idol in 
any sense, and it is not to be accompanied by ‘‘ devout ad- 
miration.”’ 

This is simply another expression of abhorrence for any- 
thing which comes from France, as the good people of Vermont 
are usually taught that France is nothing but infidel, and that 
the French nation are at war with Christianity. The simple 
fact is, this colossal statue is a work of art, tending to 
foster a love for the beautiful, and has nothing to do with any 
religious idea, but is an expression of good will from the 
French people to the great Republic which has, by its example, 
helped them to create a people’s government. 

Perhaps your correspondent dislikes this metropolitan city, 
and would prefer to have a blazing torch at Brattleboro, Bel- 
lows Falls, White River Junction, or some other entrance to 
his snug, little State. But it cannot be, — New York must 
carry the honor this time. VIATOR. 


PRECOCIOUS ANSWERS. 


I have been much amused at some of the children’s answers 
to examination-questions, which you have published. Do you 
not think this batch, all from one one class in geography, is 


quite as funny ? 
Mexico’s leading characteristics are: 
‘Its vast plains where cattle and wild horses roam and its 


not yet being admitted to the United States.” 

‘A watershed is a place which has stood for years, a stream 
worn in the rocks forming a watershed.’ 

‘* A republic is a country whose laws are made by men exe- 


cuted by the ple.’’ 
- Capital gens good or nice, while Capitol means a place 


where the president stays, as Washington. 

A city in Mexico, ‘‘ Santiano.”’ 

The natural causes which make Massachusetts a manufac- 
turing State are: 

‘Because their is Rivers and streems and | 
shops where they build station steem engine 
know of.”’ 

Three of a large primary class distinguished themselves by 
naming the present incumbent of the presidential office as, 
respectively, James A. Garfield, George Washington, and 
Christopher Columbus! L. B. 


machine 
at is all i 


—‘‘As an agency for enlightening and directing the public 
mind educationally, and stimulating and training enenene’ 


Tue JOURNAL OF EpucaTION is above price,’ —J. L. 
Curry, Agent of Peabody Fund, 
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THE WEEK. 


At Home.—The most disastrous event of the week was the 
burning of Vineyard Haven, Mass., on Saturday night. The 
village was almost totally destroyed, causing a property-loss of 
about $200,000,—insured for about a quarterof the sum. It is 
probably a fatal blow to the village. In business circles the 
failures have not been so heavy as during the earlier part of the 
month. The Financial Chronicle calls attention to the very 
rapid falling off in railroad construction. It appears that, with 
the completion of the Northern Pacific this month, there will 
remain but a single road which will construct a considerable 
additional mileage this year; viz., the New York, West Shore 
and Baffalo. This reduction naturally releases large amounts 
of capital, and solidifies the value of the lines already built. 
On the other hand, it affects many industries injariously and 
turns laborers adrift. The telegraph strike presents no new 
phases, unless it be a gradual collapse of the striking element. 
The United States Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
are taking evidence upon the matter, many hope with a view 
of introducing a bill transfering the telegraphs to the Govern- 
ment. In the matter of conventions, the foresters, librarians, 
and scientists are now having their day. The Forestry Con- 
gress met at St. Paul last week. The librarians are now in 
session at Buffalo, and the scientists at Minneapolis. 

Abroad.— Now that the summer crops are about harvested, 

the communists, socialists, and other ists are getting ready for 
their annual autumn commotions. In Spain a garrison or two 
have revolted, a matter of small import were it not for the 
close proximity of the French Republic and the evident longing 
of the influential classes for a similar form of government. In 
Vienna, dragoons and police disperse a mob who protest against 
a seizure of a workingman’s paper. Russia has its usual quota 
of collisions, and the cheerful prediction is made that before 
the year is over the Northern States of Mexico will be ina 
state of revolution. Last, but not least, the irrepressible Hart- 
mann is endeavoring to make arrangements for a socialist con. 
gress in London. Hitherto England has been proof against all 
continental communism, but the continual influx of the polit- 
ical outcasts of monarchies is beginning to do its work, and 
the Russian Nihilist and French Communist can now find 
kindred spirits in London, Liverpool, and other cities. As an 
offset to this general state of ferment, it may be noted that in 
the elections in France last week the Republicans gained one 
hundred seats,—many in districts hitherto reactionary. Eng- 
land is trying to do her part by means of emigration com- 
mittees. Ata late meeting in London it was proposed by reso- 
lution to send 200,000 persons to Canada and other British 
provinces. But how to make them stay there, is a conundrum 
not yet solved. Rome proposes to hold a meeting of the chief 
prelates of Europe and America at the Vatican in November 
next, the Pope desiring to consult them as to “the means of 
maintaining friendly relations with all the powers.””’ On our 
Own continent, news comes from Peru that the peace pros- 
pects continue to improve, though Central America has a presi- 
dential struggle on hand. 


4 | ature begin in the third year of the school-course and 
systematically pursued. 


Tue American TKACHER, our new monthly, will be 
ready for mailing to subscribers and others about Aug. 
20. Present subscribers to Tux Pustic Scoot and 
Tue Primary TEACHER will receive the new magazine, 
without extra cost, to complete subscriptions. For fur- 
ther particulars see another column. 


AccorpIN¢ to the annual report of the Public Library, 
the present year has seen a decrease in the reading of 
novels, in the city of Boston, and an increase in the 
interest taken in history and science. Why not attrib- 
ute the gratifying fact to the influence of the public 
schools, and then tell it to Richard Grant White ? 


A SPEAKER at one of the Chautauqua educational 
gatherings, last month, suggested that the study of liter- 


It might be as follows: 
“ Let the third be the Whittier year; the fourth, Long- 
fellow; the fifth, Irving and Bryant; the sixth, Tenny- 
son and Dickens; the seventh, historical; the eighth, 
patriotic; while in the high school, the earlier English 
writers, with Milton and Shakespeare.” He would have 
the course pursued under a syllabus prepared by the 
superintendent and school board, and examinations reg- 
ularly given. Worthy of thought. 


Tue State gymnasium, in Leipzig, places in an album 
the names of all its pupils, and keeps a record, under 
the name of each, of all the pupil’s subsequent history, 
so far as it can be learned. This seems to us to be a 
very excellent idea, and its adoption by the principals 
of our high schools and colleges, especially so far as the 
graduating classes are concerned, would, we believe, give 
valuable records for reference in the future, growing 
more and more so as the years rolled on. Had we such 
records now, much of this criticism upon the inefficiency 
of our past school-instruction could, we believe, be put 
to shame by the splendid facts they would disclose. 


“You cannot ‘play’ an education into any child,” 
said one of the speakers at the Ohio Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, last month; “in every rounded life there must be 
a succession of days and years, filled with uniform,—aye, 
monotonous work.” And he spoke a suggestive and 
wholesome thing when he said that the number of boys 
who creep unwillingly to school bears about the same 
ratio to those who go willingly as do the laggards and 
incapables in life to those who really do something. 
Indeed, we not only accept the statement, but believe 
that the ratio is much smaller. It is rare to find a man 
who, without pressure, goes to his daily toil willingly 
and with dancing footsteps. The truants of a school, 
however, are but a handful among those who sit down 
to their tasks joyfully, and even eagerly. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Garfield’s biographer, 
does not believe in placing hand-training upon a footing 
with head-training in the public schools. He says that 
the kindergarten, the baby-farm, the mother’s school, 
and what-not of the same sort, are all admirable in 
their place; but one who remembers the old-fashioned 
home, and who does not believe it has even yet passed 
away, cannot, at times, help asking, Where is this to 
end? Is the home to be destroyed? Are fathers and 
mothers to be relegated to the sole functions of propa- 
gating their kind? This argument recalls to us the 
statement of a celebrated scholar and clergyman, that 
he did not believe in Sunday-schools, except as mission- 
schools, because it tempted parents to give up religious 
instruction in their homes, and be contented with that 
given by young persons of little ability and no experi- 
ence. We are inclined to think that there is weight in 
this view of the case. It is a question, just how far the 
State or an institution should relieve the parent of the 
responsibilities which the home brings to him. 


Tux current number of the Popular Science Monthly 
gives us a good illustration of what the glib editorial 
critics of our public schools know of their inner life and 
development. In a notice of Col. Parker’s printed talks 


does not believe in elaborate explanations of problems 
in oral arithmetic; and the critic would have us infer 
that the schools to-day delight in such explanations. 
But those competent to judge know that the beginning 
of the end of these statements of logical processes came 
twenty years ago; and if they have not been done away 
with altogether, may it not be that, in spite of our 
reformer’s philosophy, there may be some virtue in 
them? We are fond of arguing that man is a bundle of 
habits, that his environment largely makes him what 
he is, physically, morally, intellectually. What is the 
objection, then, if the mind of the child, before it is de- 
veloped enough to enter upon the serious study of logic, 
does take short journeys now and then along the road, 
and so goes more easily and surely when its maturer 
powers exert themselves ?” As well forbid the child to 
learn the prayer at its mother’s knee, because he can- 
not discern its deepest meaning. 


Tue acceptance of the presidency of the State College 
at Amherst by J. C. Greenough will doubtless mark an 
era in the history of the college, for the plans of Dr. 
Chadbourne for adapting the college to the needs of a 
larger class of young men will, we believe, be realised 
in large degree by his successor. The agricultural 
course of study and training will, by means of the recent 
appropriations of the State, he made more efficient, while 
ample provision will be made for those who are prepar- 
ing for other employments. This institution can now 
be made to supplement the public schools of the State, by 
furnishing literary and scientific courses of study for 
those who are not to pursue an extended course of clas- 
sical study. While it admits graduates from our best 
high schools to an advanced standing, it should provide 
a thorough four years’ course for those who come from 
sections in which the provisions for high school instruc- 
tion are limited. The opportunities for the realization 
of our best theories of object-teaching are rare in the 
State College. With the plant-house filled with its 
great variety of plants, surrounded with broad gardens, 
botany will not be an abstract science. Nor will chemis- 
try, at the experiment station, be any amateur work. 
The natural sciences can be taught in so practical a way 
that they will be excellent aids to a practical career. 
When there is a dearth of young men trained to teach, 
why should not this college, with a president who has 
had exceptional success in the training of teachers, be 
among the first to establish a chair of didactics ? 


A PARAGRAPH is going about, to the effect that a 
committee of women, in Massachusetts, is traveling 
through the State,investigating the moral condition of the 
public-school children, and that “ teachers almost univer- 
sally complain of the prevalence of lying, stealing, pro- 
fanity, and impurity among their scholars.” The New 
York Christian Union commends these ladies, and pro- 
claims the result as a solemn warning to Massachusetts, 
possibly to help out its own pet theory of the superior 
moral advantages of private “‘ religions ” academies. We 
have no doubt the school-teachers not only in Massachu- 
setts, but in every State, are very severely tried by the 
prevalence of children’s vices. But we would suggest 
that this visiting committee push its investigations be- 
yond the schools, into the families where the children 
comefrom. They will probably find that the mothers see 
a great deal more of all these things than even the school- 
teachers; they understand enough about human nature 
to know that childhood is the season of imperfection, and 
that if every household in Massachusetts, alone, should 
empty its grievance into the public press, or even talk 
it out to the most discreet visiting committee of ladies, 
there would not be editions enough of all the journals to 
publish the record of youthful frailty. And if this com- 
mittee should go further, and drop into the church of 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, in Boston, they might stand aghast 
at the spectacle of this saintly minister actually stand- 
ing up and telling the mast respect able congregation of 
our Athens that they are all “ miserable offenders,” in- 
cluding the visiting committee, and nobody would have 
the courage to stand up and dispute the impeachment. 
All of which amounts to this,—first, that children are not 
saints and are often far otherwise, second, that the public 
schools everywhere deal with human nature as they find 


it gives, as one of this gentleman’s chief virtues, that he 


it, and in Massachusetts, as everywhere, handle large 
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bodies of children that are never seen by the respectable 
professional classes in any such way as by them; third, 
that too many teachers have small experience of child- 
life, and do a good deal more talking over their pupils, 
faults than they ever will over the defects of their own 
children ; and, fourth, that the public school is not at 
all inferior to the family or the church in its general 
elevating moral tendency over the masses of school-chil- 
dren. Itcannot do the peculiar work of the church or 
the family, but it does its own so well, with all its de- 
fects, that both commissions of Christian ladies and 
clerical journalists should think twice before they de- 
stroy the confidence of the community in public instruc- 
tion by statements which, separated from the ordinary 
facts of child-life, convey an impression both false and 
unjust. 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL. 


The Concord School of Philosophy has just finished 
its fifth year, and the lecturers have had very good suc- 
cess, as the audiences were all full, and the weather has 
been extremely fine. The subject of the lectures have 
been widely different, varying from Professor Harris’s 
learned disquisition on ‘ Man’s Immortality in the 
Light of Philosophy,” to Julian Hawthorne’s interesting 
talk on novels. It has been the opinion of those per- 
sons who have attended from the beginning in 1879, 
that this year’s course has been by far the best, though 
less varied, than those of the years before. Mr. Alcott’s 
condition prevented him from even coming down to 
visit the school, but he has manifested great interest in 
it, talking constantly about it to those who called, and 
reading the reports. Eight lectures were given by 
Professor Harris, and these showed great learning and 
special erudition, as well as an exact philosophic method. 
Dr. Howison’s four lectures were exhaustive in their 
treatment of Hume and Kant; and Mr. Sanborn’s four 
lectures on American Philosophy, viewed historically, 
pointed out the resemblances and differences between 
Emersonian philosophy and that of Franklin and Ed- 
wards, — the philanthropist and the Puritan. By an 
unforeseen sickness, Mrs. Howe could not be present, but 
her place was filled by Mrs. Cheney, who presided at 
the conversation on Margaret Fuller. Miss Peabody’s 
lecture on Milton was largely attended and vigorously 
discussed ; but her nephew, Julian Hawthorne’s lecture, 
was still more largely attended, and gave a fascinat- 
ing theory of novels, which was also philosophical. 
Prominent in the conversations was Mr. Denton J. 
Snider, who was present at all the meetings, and deliv- 
ered four profound lectures on “ Homer and the Greek 
Religion.” Mr. Albee’s lectures were specially on En- 
glish Literature, and were striking. In fact the whole 
course was so good that none regretted spending their 
four weeks at the school, especially since its form is to be 
changed next year. The closing session was more than 
usually impressive on this account. The faculty were, as 
usual, on the platform; and when Mr. Sanborn had fin- 
ished his lecture on Emerson, Mr. Emery made this 
announcement : 


“‘The series of lectures on philosophic and literary subjects 
was begun and has been continued for five years, primarily to 
realize an idea long cherished by Mr. Alcott.’ He believed that 
there were many persons who would be glad to make a pilgrim- 
age to Concord to hold converse on high themes. The gentle- 
men who have been permanently connected with the faculty 
and sharers in the management were willing to try the experi- 
ment, feeling certain that, if no other result should be accom- 
plished, they would at least get great benefit themselves from 
meeting such persons as should come together here to talk 
over literary and philosophic subjects. 

‘The meetings of the first year were held, as _— know, in 
the Orchard House. They proved so unexpectedly successful 
in point of attendance that it was decided to erect this build- 
ing in order to secure a more convenient place of meeting. 
Five yearly sessions have now been held here, each session pre- 
senting courses of lectures, mostly new both in matter and 
form, though delivered for the most part by the same persons 
The audiences have been much larger than were originally 
anticipated, and the average attendance this year has been 
greater than in any previous year except the third, and almost 
as large as in that year. The thousands of persons who have 
actually attended the meetings constitute a very small part, 
however, of the real audience. The newspapers all over the 
country and across the water have carrisd much of what has 
been said to hundreds of thousands of readers. The experi- 
ment has proved successful, therefore, so far as audience is 
concerned, and all who have participated from the platform 
will agree that what they have learned from each other and 
from the audience has amply repaid them for their own con- 
tribution. Man realizes himself only through reflection, and 
there is no stimulus to intellectual activity comparable to col- 
lision of mind with mind. That stimulus these meetings have 
furnished. How much has been accomplished of positive ex- 
ternal and permanent result by artracting attention to Specula- 


tive Somes pa and suggesting to the general public a view 
of the world more rational and profound than is commonly 
met with among us, no man can yet tell. 

“These remarks are preliminary to a statement in regard to 
the future. Mr. Alcott has been prevented by illness from 
meeting with us this year, and it is uncertain that he will be 
able to attend next year. Some others of our lecturers find it 
impossible longer to give the necessary time to the preparation 
and delivery of courses of lectures here, and we have decided 
not to have so long a session as heretofore next year. We have 
in contemplation, however, a session of one week next summer, 
to be devoted entirely to the consideration of the character 
and writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Should we decide to 
have such a session, as now seems probable, there will bea 
series of ten or twelve lectures, each of which will be devoted 
to some special phase of the subject. The list of lecturers will 
include most of our present corps. Ample notice will be given 
of all the details when determined.”’ 


The subjects now proposed for this special course on 
Emerson are as follows, but liable to be changed here- 
after : 

I. Emerson in his Relation to Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Goethe, and Plato. 
II. Emerson’s System of Philosophy, and its Con- 
nection with the Indian and Persian Wisdom. 
III, Emerson as a Poet. 
IV. His View of Nature. 
V. His Theology. 
VI. Emerson’s Optimism and Pessimism. 
VIL. His Ethics. 
VILL. His Style, Poetic and Prose. 
IX. His Relation to Society. 
X. His Nationality of Character. 
XI. His View of Immortality. 

The twelfth subject is not named yet. It is proposed 
to assign each lecture to one speaker, and the whole 
may afterward be published in a volume, as the contri- 
bution of the School of Philosophy to the Emersonian 
literature. 


DRIFT. 


— While a considerable class of partisan political journals 
are still howling themselves hoarse in denunciations of ex- 
President R. B, Hayes, Mr. Hayes himself is quietly at work 
as president of the board of trustees of the John F. Slater fund 
for the education of the colored people of the South, a work 
that will accomplish more for the good of our Southern States 
than a congress full of partisan politicians wrangling over 
futile schemes for improving a country without educating its 
people. Ata recent meeting of this board the sum of $20,000 
was put into the hands of its general agent, Dr. Haygood, to 
be expended during 1883. It would seem that the present plan 
of operations is to appropriate money in aid of such schools as 
are best fitted to give instruction in the industrial arts, in 
addition to mental and moral training. This is well; but we 
are convinced, more and more, that the one lever which can 
lift the colored youth of our country out of their present con- 
dition is improved teaching in every class of colored schools. 
The mass of colored children and youth need, first of all, that 
general enlightenment and broadening-out of the mind with- 
out which no real progress can be made in any direction. 
Until the average colored man is enabled to think and read 
and use the instrumentalities of ordinary education better than 
to-day, he cannot be made a more industrious or skillful work- 
man; his home-life will be crude and uncivilized; his church 
will be contentious and superstitious; his manners and morals 
will not improve; and, as a voter, he will .be equally mis- 
chievous whether he votes his own prejudices or tempts the 
white man to interfere by force or fraud with his right of suf- 
frage. At this critical period of his history the trained teacher, 
man or woman, well-grounded in Christian character, compe- 
tent to show the relations of skilled labor to civilization, is of 
far more importance than any other person. The crying want 
of the majority of excellent schools for colored youth estab- 
lished by our Northern churches is an efficient department for 
the training of these teachers. With two or three exceptions, 
these schools, so valuable in many ways, seem yet unaware of 
the fact that a graduate of an academy is not, necessarily, 
fitted for the difficult work of instructing colored youth. We 
had hoped the Slater trustees would have taken this obstinate 
academical bull by the horns and resolved to give money, for 
the present, chiefly to establish in a few of these great schools, 
a thorough depariment for the training of common-school 
teachers, presided over by an expert approved by competent 
authority, with a good practice-school as an indispensable 
feature. To give money to colored young men and women to 
attend these schools, even when they are taught industrial 
arts, is well enough in a general way, and millions on millions 
can be expended in such beneficence with only gradual results 
in the progress of the colored people. But fifty thousand 
dollars a years put into the ten superior institutions of this 
sort, to support as many thoroughly-appointed departments for 
training teachers, would tell on hundreds of communities and 
send a thrill of new life from Washington to the Rio Grande. 
We trust that, at the next meeting of this board Dr. Haygood 
will blaze this fact into the eyes of the eminent gentlemen 
who administer this fund and show them how, in this way, 
every dollar expended may be made to do the work of ten. 


PAYING BUSINESS. 


WanteD: Agents in every town, city, and teacher's 
institute, for our new school magazine, THE AMERICAN 
TeacnEr. One agent reports 48 subscriptions on first 
day. Liberal terms. Apply atonce, as territory is being 
fast taken up. Address, 

New-Enetanp Pustisxine Co. 

Boston, August, 1883. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tux New Reapers. Butler’s Series. Philadelphia: E. H. 


Butler & Co. 

In their “ Circular’? announcing the publication of these 
** Readers,” the publishers claim that “there can be no ques- 
tion as to the beauty and clearness of the typography, and the 
artistic finish and appropriateness of the illustrations; and so 
attractive in appearance are the books of this Series that the ver- 
dict of the eye must at once favor the claim made by the publisher. 
It is not denied, even by the most earnest advocates of a 
** good, old-fashioned education,”’ that all the Readers of the 
present day leave far behind them in the race the old-time, 
dingy volumes that led the fathers and mothers of this more 
fortunate generation through the “‘ gate of tears,’’—the frown- 
ing A-B-C portals,—into the difficult, devious way of knowl- 
edge; and, to continue comparisons, it may be admitted with 
perfect fairness, that this new “ Butler’s Series’’ keeps pace 
with the competitors even of this progressive day, in all that 
charms the eye and delights the heart of the little ones. The 
echo of one apt criticism reminds us that ‘‘ these Readers are 
more like Christmas-books than mere class-books.’’ Can any 
reasonable man or woman tell us why a school-book should 
differ frodi a holiday-book in such essentials as good, clear 
print, and “‘ pictures worth looking at’’? It would be well, 
so the friendly critic views the matter, if ‘‘ Readers” and 
children’s holiday books were very much alike in outward 
semblance, so that the labor of ‘‘ learning to read” might be 
associated with as much pleasure as possible. If externals 
alone make a book, each book of this Series,—there are five 
in all,—is a complete success, and the publishers have reason 
to be proud of their work. 

Every new detail of attractiveness in these five ‘‘ Readers’”’ 
has added to the cost of making the books; and the school- 
world,—that is the, purchasing school-world,—always econom- 
ical and cautious from sheer force of circumstances, might be 
tempted to say, ‘‘ Beautiful, but, perhaps, too dear for us.’’ 
The publishers have anticipated that prudent ‘* perhaps,”’ and 
made the books cheap enough to satisfy the strictest require- 
ments of school-economy; so that the prices of the various 
books of the ‘* Butler’s Series’? commend themselves to the 
favorable consideration of all those desiring Readers for 
schools, for classes, or for individuals. The “ First Reader”’ 
will be supplied at 20 cents; the ‘‘ Second,’’ at 30 cents; the 
“Third,” at 40 cents; the “‘ Fourth,” at 50 cents; and the 
“Fifth,” at 60 cents, making an aggregate cost of $2 00 for the 
Series. In point of cheapness,—a very important point to 
the text-book consumer, — the “ Batler’s Series’’ is unrivalled. 

These books are bound in cloth of a subdued color, neither 
too dark to be pleasing to the exacting eye of the child, nor 
too light for constant use; the lettering upon each volume em- 
braces all that is necessary to designate the particular book; 
and the whole outward appearance presents a decided con- 
trast to the gay “‘ paper-backs’’ usually affected in binding 
**Readers.”” The difference is, unmistakably, in favor of the 
** Butler’s Series,”’ and the impartial judge will own that the 
publishers of these new “‘ Readers’”’ have sacrificed no prin- 
ciple of taste or beauty in lefving the covers of their books 
free from all ornamentation (so-called) that the ordinary wear 
and tear of school usage so soon dulls and disfigures. 

While giving due recognition to the superior beauty of this 
** Series,” and recommending its cheapness based upon so 
many pages for so many cents, we have not, for one moment, 
lost sight of the fact there are, in weighing the merits of a 
book, other and far higher requisites than the beauty that ap- 


peals chiefly to the eye, or the cheapness that vaunts itself as 
giving *‘so much for your money,” whether the ‘‘ much” 
aforesaid be good, bad, or indifferent. The publishers of the 
** Butler's Series’? state in their ‘‘ Circular” that the three 
main points taken into consideration were, the sentiment of 
the lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its 
expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive 
material.’”’ In every sense these are the “‘ points’’ upon which 
the life of a‘* Reader’ depends, and the publishers have done 
well in making their books conform strictly to a standard 
whose ‘‘ three main points’ have been so wisely chosen. The 
quality of the material furnished in this ‘‘ Series’’ of ‘ Read- 
ers,”’ the arrangement, the purely inductive plan, the careful 
avoidance of everything objectionable or undesirable, in order 
of progress, subject-matter, or theme, and the character and 
extent of information pleasantly conveyed in the various in- 
structive ** Lessons”’ enforce still further and more em phat- 
ically, the publishers’ claim as to the beauty and cheapness of 
their ** Readers’’; for the intrinsic worth of the books of this 

Series” seems to be in perfect keeping with their external 

e First Reader is a book of 90 pages, with 52 illustra- 
tions, each of which gives point to a> ceiounion ** Les- 
son,’’ besides interesting and amusing the little learner. The 
growth of words in this book is gradual, and is believed to be 
in strict conformity with the most advanced and rational the- 
ories regarding the capacity of children to observe the form of 
& word, and to retain that form in the eye,—in the mind’s eye 
even,—for future use. The unfamiliar written or printed 
word must be seen many times before the child can readily 
recognize it in any and every combination, and not merely 
upon the page and in the line that first presented it to him. 
There is no limitation as to the number of letters in the words 
in the earlier “* Lessons”; ‘with’ and ‘ ball’ occur in Lesson 
2, and there is no reason whatever that simple words in com- 
mon use should be rigidily excluded because of an extra letter 
ortwo. At the foot of each ‘* Lesson” are arranged the new 
words and other selected words of that ‘‘ Lesson,” not for 
speliing ‘purposes, but for phonetic review and repetition in 
“= ing. The practical educators who have prepared the 

ooks of this Series stand firm upon the ground that con- 
stant repetition, upon the part of the pupils, is vital in the ac- 
quisition of exact knowledge, — the only kind of knowledge 
—_ the name; hence, instead of multiplying words in an 
egular, unsystematic fashion, they have carefully and me- 

y limited their vocabulary so thateach new “ Lesson”’ 


shall not be strange enough in its feutures to puzzle or confuse 
the child, and so beffie progress. In the first ten Lessons of 
the First Reader, there are 16 phrases and 23 sentences, 80 
constructed that only 56 different words are required for the 
39 combinations; yet there is no monotony in the arrange- 
ment; these are declarative, interrogative, imperative, and ex- 
clamatory sentences, involving as great variety of tone, em- 
phasis, modulation, and inflection as is necessary and desir- 
able in the reading of beginners,—that is, in strictly natural 
reading. The script inthis First Reader will make a very val- 
uable reading-lesson, inasmuch as it will assist the child in 
reading written matter presented to him on blackboard, slate, 
or paper. Itis so simple and legible that it will serve as an 
excellent copy for the writing-lessons of the pupils. 

The Second Reader contains 156 pages with 46 illustrations, 
and follows the plan of the First, which is the general plan of 
these books, in the gradually-enlarging vocabulary. As the 
pupil advances from Lesson to Lesson, and from Reader to 
Reader, the number of new words is, very properly, increased, 
for the progress of the child demands more than the mere be- 
ginner was able to master; nevertheless, in this Second Reader, 
no Lesson contains more than 20 new words; the average pu- 
pil is yet incapable of very rapid advance in the important 
business of reading well. The illustrations in the Second, as 
in any of the books of this Series, will afford ample and inter- 
esting material for sentence-making, or composition, or object- 
lessons, oral or written, according to the capacity of the child 
and the grade of the class. The Second Reader presenis a 
Phonic Chart, giving vowel, consonant, and equivalent sounds 
with the diacritical marks used in the books of the Series. 

The Third Reader has 208 pages with 50 illustrations. In 
addition to the Phonic Chart, it gives ‘‘ Exercise in Articula- 
tion,”’ intended to direct attention to certain words and com- 
binations in which the elementary sounds are so suppressed 
or perverted by the majority of people that indistinct utter- 
ance and careless pronunciation seem to be the rule rather 
than the exception. Judicious drill upon these Exercises will 
be of great practical benefit to the child in its reading-lessons. 
Definitions are introduced in the Third Reader, because, in 
this stage of progress in reading there must at times occur 
some word needing explanation, and, in general, a simple defi- 
nition answers the purpose required. 

In the ** Preface’”’ to the Fourth Reader, the publishers state 
that, “‘it is deemed well, by those interested in education, to 
make a Reader of this grade not only a class-book for the 
stated reading-lesson, but also a book presenting something to 
remember.’?’ This book, evidently, has been prepared in strict 
adherence to this theory. Due attention has been paid to the 
necessity of limiting the vocabulary; still, in this book, the 
number of new words in many of the Lessons has exceeded 
the fixed number, because the exact fitness of certain words in 
the expression of certain ideas is deemed to be of greater im- 
portance than the observance of any limit in the number of 
new words. The Fourth Reader contains 256 pages with 23 
illustrations. There is a due intermixture of prose and verse, 
and the newness of the various selections must appeal success- 
fully to those who desire a Reader ** with good, fresh reading 
in it.’ The facts set forth in the Lessons are clothed in lan- 
guage suited to the comprehension of the pupil, yet chosen 
with special reference to the fact that, so far as a choice of 
words and expressions are concerned, every reading-lesson 
should be a profitable language-lesson. The ‘ Exercises in 
Pronunciation’? embrace words usually mispronounced, and a 
drill upon these familiar words,—for most of them are familiar, 
—wili tend to correct and to,prevent certain common errors in 
pronunciation. The definitions are continued, and the Notes 
in the book, suggesting that the scholars should paraphraae 
agiven poem to test their comprehension of it, should be of 
help to the intelligent teacher. 

The Fifth Reader, departing materially from the general 
plan, is really an abstract of English and American literature. 
Selections have been made from works of the best authors, 
beginning with those of the present day, and ranging back to 
the time of Shakespeare. Biographical, critical, and explana- 
tory notes, and definitions accompany each extract, and the 
compiler has spared no effort to make the book a very pleasant 
stepping-stone to the higher and broader levels of the litera- 
ture of the English language. Whether it is viewed as the 
supplementary volume of ‘*‘ Butler’s Series,’’ or measured 
strictly by its own merits as a Reader and a “ Literature for 
Schools,’’ it is an interesting and valuable book, in whose 384 
pages may be found some of the most graceful, stirring, and 
pathetic productions of our mother-tongue, 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS, FOR TEACHERS, ON Size, Form, 
PLANTS, AND INSECTS. By Esmond V. De Graff, 
Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J ; conductor of Teachers Insti- 
tutes, author of School-room Guide, etc.; and Margaret K. 
Smith, a graduate of the Oswego State Normal School, New 
York. Illustrated. New York: A. Lovell & Co, 

This book is one that will greatly encourage the friends of 
improved elementary instruction in our country. It isa prac- 
tical and safe guide for students in normal schools, for institute 
instructors, and to the teacher of the public common school it 
is almost indispensable. It is also just such a book as parents 
should read. It contains the essential features of the methods 
of Col. Parker of Quincy fame, and also the unequaled *“ de- 
velopment lessons’’ based on the ‘‘ Oswego System of Teach- 
ing,” and excellent suggestions on the “Science and Art of 
Teaching.”” Many of these admirable lessons of Miss Smith, 
on the senses, size, form, place, plants, and insects, have 
appeared in Toe Primary Teacuer and Pusiic ScHoot, 
and have been highly commended. It is a book to be studied 
by all teachers, and is the product of many years of intelligent 
and faithful labor by Prof. De Graff in the school-room, as the 
conductor of teachers’ institutes and as a school superintend- 
ent. The “development lessons” have all been tested. The 
classification of each lesson is as follows: 1. Object; 2. Point; 
3. Matter; 4. Method; which enables the inexperienced, as well 
as the experienced, teacher to present the lessons successfully. 
The author has fully expanded a method of doing the work, 
and has given explicit directions to assist and govern the 
teacher. Thesejlessons are designed as “ typical’’ ones, and the 
work can be used as a text-book on teaching. It is truly a 
guide to the acquirement of modern methods of instruction,—a 
vade mecum for normal-school teachers and pupils, The time 
has passed when talks and lectures alone meet the wants of 
modern teachers; and with this view in mind this work will 


opment lessons are given on the different subjects, and these 
will enable the teacher to formulate and present other lessons 
of a similar character. Following the series of development 
lessons is a detailed account of the Quincy School work, derived 
from various talks, lectures, and private conversations with 
Col. Parker, to which is added lectures by Prof. De Graff on 
the Science and Art of Teaching, a chapter on School Disci- 
pline, and a concluding section on ** The New Departure in the 
Common Schools of Quincy,’’ by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
The publishers have done their part in the preparation of this 
useful book in excellent style and taste. We hope that every 
student of methods of elementary instruction will avail them- 
selves of the help this book will give them. 


MENTAL Puritosopny. Including the Intellect, the Sensi- 
bilities, and the Will. By Joseph Haven, late professor in 
Amherst College and Chicago University. One vol. large 
12mo., bound in one-half leather. New edition. Price, for 
introduction, $1.44; sample copy to teachers of mental phi- 
losophy for examination, 75 cts. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This work on mental philosophy was prepared many years 
since by Dr. Haven, and was the outgrowth of his practical 
class-room work, It has attained a popularity unprecedented 
in the history of this grade of school and college text-books. 
The present edition is printed from new stereotyped plates, the 
original ones being entirely worn out in printing the vast num- 
ber of books demanded,—edition after edition. In its new 
and attractive dress, with the new patent binding of the pub- 
lishers, we think this work will be more sought after than ever. 
Dr. Haven has a clear and perspicuous style, and treats this 
difficult branch of study in a very simple yet thorough manner. 
The difficulty of discussing with simplicity and clearness the 
truths of mental science is fully understood by all those who 
have made the attempt. It is just at this point that Dr. 
Haven’s great superiority is most apparent. He has prepared 
a book for learners, and claims “that all science, in proportion 
as it is complete and true, becomes simple. In proporton as 
the result is obtained, the labor bestowed on it disappears from 
view, and the writer seems, perhaps, to others, to have said 
but very plain and common things.’? The work is full and 
complete in its treatment, In the Introduction, Dr. Haven 
treats of the nature and importance of ‘mental science, and 
gives an analysis and classification of the mental powers. He 
dividee the work into three divisions. 1. The Intellectual Fac- 
ulties; 2. The Sensibilities; and 3. The Will. Dr. Haven has 


also works on moral philosophy, and a history of ancient and 
modern philosophy, p,ublished by Sheldon & Co. of New York. 
This entire series of books by this eminent scholar and teacher 
should have the careful consideration of all teaching these im- 
ortant branches of higher instruction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The first book of the Normal Music Course, by John W. 
Tufts and H. E. Holt, is avery handsome volume. It is di- 
vided into two parts. A series of exercises and short songs 
for actual practice is followed by a collection of rote songs for 
little children, to be learned by imitation. The Second Reader 
is to be ready this week. D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New 
Y ork, Boston, and Chicago. 

— F. Leypoldt, New York, has published a cheap edition of 
Library Aids, by Samuel S. Green, librarian of the Free Public 
Library, Worcester, Mass. This edition is revised and en- 
larged, with references to Poole’s Index and a chapter on 

* Books and Articles in Reading,’’ from Foster’s Libraries and 
Readers. This edition will be appreciated by all interested in 
library matters. 

Nan, a charming juvenile story, has been issued by Harper 
& Brothers, The gist of the tale isas follows : Nan is left an 
orphan, and is adopted by a kind but poor aunt, in whose 
family she spends the years of her early girlhood. Some rich 
relations, who had held aloof from her on account of a misun- 
derstanding with her father, unexpectedly sent for her, and 
she is suddenly introduced to a life of luxury. Her new com- 
panions fruitlessly endeavor to make her forget her earlier 
ideas and attachment. It is a capital story for girls. 

— We have received the Fifty-fifth Annual Catalogue of the 
famous Chauncy Hall School, 259 Boylston street, Boston. It 
contains not only the calendar for 1883-4, but very important 
and valuable suggestions on health, ventilation, preparation, 
of boys and girls for college professional schools and business- 
life, and devotes a chapter to the care and instruction of young 
children. The principal, William H. Ladd, is one of the most 
experienced and judicious educators in this country, and his 
assaciate teachers are all eminent in their respective depart- 
ments. The book has 137 pages well bound, with gilt edges, 
and is a model catalogue, furnishing just the facts all parents 
should know in selecting a schoo! for their children. 

— The new Dio Lewis Monthly, of which Dio Lewis is editor, 
aod Clarke Brothers, 68 and 69 Bible House, New York, are 
publishers, deserves special notice. It is devoted to the inter- 
ests of tlie health of the people. and seeks to popularize sani- 
tary science. The initial number of Vol. I. is an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable one. It has articles by the editor, 
Anna Ballard, Annita Lal Roy, M. Eugenia Berry, Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook, Dr. Adele Gleason, Dr. Wm. B. Garside, Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, and others,—all brief, having practical points, and 
interesting as stories. The Hygienic Department is full of 
useful hints on vital questions of diet, use of meat, tea, and 
other stimulants; tobacco, function of sunshine, etc., ete. It 
is printed in large, open type, double leaded, contains 128 


pages each number, with a cover. Price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents 
anumber. As we believe that the health of our boys and girls 
is one of the most important things to be considered, we com- 
mend this new popular magazine to ail parents and teachers 


prove a valuable aid to all interested. More than fifty devel- 


of youth. The reforms demanded must be carried on in the 
homes and schools of the land to be successfal, 
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IMPROVED METHODS IN EDUCATION. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In view of the fact that such a large portion of rural schools 
have as yet felt little or no good effects from improved methods, 
the committee recounted in brief some of the methods which 
have produced most excellent effect all over the country in the 
best schools: 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The great improvements made in text-books was noted, but 
many of them contain obsolete methods and matter, and are 
too full of needless details, particularly geographies. 

Text-books made by rusty agents and clerks, and bearing no 
name but that of the publishing-house, lack individuality and 
the practical character that a live teacher would give. 


PRIMARY READING. 

The old a 6 c method ought to have disappeared, but it has 
not. The word, sentence, and phonic methods, or these com- 
bined, are producing great improvements, but vastly greater 
good has come from the use of script at the very outset. 

Now, with a good blackboard the teacher can, in a very brief 
time, teach a class of small children not only to know and call 
at sight a large number of words and to read intelligently the 
same words combined into the largest possible number of sen- 
tences, but during the same time the children have learned to 
write the sentences with proper beginning and ending, which 
includes the ability to spell. If the word-method has been 
adopted, the reading of no sentence is attempted, until every 
word can be called at sight. Words at first are learned as 
wholes, and no time is spent in learning the alphabet. It is 
assumed that the letters are known, and they will be known as 
fast as used. The best teachers discard imitation in primary 
reading,—the child reading the sentences without having first 
heard them read,—he reads naturally as he talks, and he is 
delighted with what was formerly blind drudgery. 

From association and the similarity between script and 
Roman letters, the transition from script to Roman is easy. 
Better finish several first readers before taking the second. 
Children need more practice in new combinations of the words 
known, rather than continued repetition of the same sentences 
till they are memorized and can be read with the books closed. 
Newspapers are also used for supplementary reading. 

Even small children can learn to express their thoughts in 
writing, and this practice continued becomes a series of lessons 
in language, which is far better than language lessons, by 
which real technical grammar is taught to young children using 
the terms object words,’’ action words,’ etc., instead of 
standard terms, which must be learned later. Technical gram- 
mar is important, and should be taught to those pupils of more 
mature years who remain in school. Tracing the forms of 
letters and words upon blackboards and slates and in writing- 
books is another excellency of the modern school. 

The great need in teaching advanced writing is that teachers 
should devote a portion of time exclusively to that subject. 

ARITHMETIC. 

By the use of objects and skillful questioning the combina- 
tions of numbers are now developed in oral lessons, com- 
mencing as soon as the child enters school. Text-books can- 
not then be used. After development, time must be spent 
patiently in drills which fix the results of these lessons. Thus 
the usual combinations of numbers are indelibly fixed in the 
mind. When these solid foundations have been laid, the future 
work becomes easy. 

Instead of memorizing a large number of incomprehensible 
rules, each principle is developed in advance of study, and 
pupils apply them in extensive practice. Many problems 
should be introduced, taken from actual life. The reaction 
from the old absurd analysis nearly abolished the study, but 
the necessity of teaching mental calculations is now again 
receiving serious attention. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

English grammar, though much simplified in definitions, 
must continue an important branch of education ; but the 
methods of teaching the subject have undergone great change. 
The definitions are now developed, and then learned, The old 
practice of directing pupils to memorize pages of blind defi- 
nitions and go through a guessing process called parsing, pro- 
duced little good. A large amount of constructive work is 
now done by the pupil at all stages of the study, illustrating 
the principles learned. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Orall essons with moulding-boards and geographical reading- 
lessons constitute the first work. As publishers persist in over- 
crowding the text-books, the teacher must select the portions 
deemed important, and by map-drawing and wall-maps burn 
these into the memory. Children ought not to be asked to 
Jearn a mass of statistics and needless details which cannot 
and ought not to be retained in the memory. The geography 
yr our own country, State, and county demands especial atten- 

n. 

The teaching of drawing, music, and history was also dis- 
cussed. We have less object lessons, as formerly taught, 
which were intended to fill the minds of little children with a 
large and miscellaneous collection of names of qualities, such 
as “opaque,” “ elastic,” etc., but instead, “objective teach- 
ing” is employed in teaching most subjects. 

It is not now sufficient for a teacher to simply assign a lesson 
and look in the book to see if the correct answers are given, 

although many such teachers still browse in the educational 


pasture. It is cowardice to ask pupils to recite what the 
teacher cannot. He is to “teach,” not simply to “ hear 
classes.’’ 

The value of a teacher’s method must be judged by his suc- 
cess, not in developing the bright pupils, but the average or 
even dull ones. Although in primary and elementary teaching 
oral development must come first, yet study of text-books and 
downright hard study must not be neglected at the proper 
time. Any system of education by which the pupil is largely 
relieved of hard work, is shallow and deceptive. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Industrial education is now knocking loudly at the doors of 
our school-houses, and to its call, in some cases, the door has 
been opened ; but to what extent the use of tools is to be 
taught in the schools, and the attendant methods, are still open 
questions. Certain it is that the dignity of honest, productive 
labor of any kind ought to be persistently taught. 

Prizes, and the daily marking of recitations or conduct, are 
now increasingly discarded. Periodic examinations, estimated 
by the number of absolutely correct answers, are being very 
generally adopted. A system of graded schools should have 
at least one ungraded department for special cases, and a pupil 
entirely able to advance ought not to be compelled to wait for 
the annual or semi-annual examination. 

The present outlook is encouraging; better methods of teach- 
ing are rapidly coming into use, and are producing a healthy 
incentive to study, thus greatly aiding discipline. 

Supt. H. R. SANForD (Middletown), 
Chairman of Committee. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHER’S RETREAT. 


N. Y., 1883. 


The name and fame of this noted “summer university ”’ 
are so familiar to both secular and religious educators through- 
out the land, that a brief report of the opening of the tenth 
annual meeting cannot fail to be interesting to your readers. 
The sessions began on Saturday, July 14, and the psycholog- 
ical and scientific lectures, the illustrative lessons on drawing, 
music, elocution, and clay-modeling, connected with the 
Teachers’ Retreat, together with the regular courses of in- 
struction of the School of Languages, are now fully in- 
augurated. 

The opening was most auspicious. The day was charming; 
the grounds were in a forward state of preparation; the sani- 
tary arrangements were complete; the water-works, electric 
lights, gas-works, police and fire-organizations were in perfect 
working-order, and the bright prospects for the success of the 
meetings inspired everyone with a spirit of hopefalness and 
enthusiasm. The chief object of Saturday’s celebration was 
to open the Chautauqua Teacher’s Retreat and the Chautau- 
qua School of Languages. Although the previous achieve- 
ments of these two appartments have, in the past, been highly 
gratifying, yet they start out with a much larger membership 
than at the beginning of any previous year, and it is confi- 
dently expected that, with the experiences of the past few years 
and with the added facilities for work in the various depart- 
ments, much more rapid progress will be made, and much 
more satisfactory results will be attained. 

THE OPENING EXERCISES. 


At 10 o’clock a. m., in the presence of an audience of about 
a thousand assembled in the amphitheater, Dr J. H. Vincent 
stepped to the front of the platform and announced the sing- 
ing of the ‘‘ Chautauqua Hymn of Greeting.”” The choir was 
a hundred strong, under the direction of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, 
and was led by the big organ. A prayer was offered by Prof. 
E. S. Shumway, of Pottsdam, N. Y., and after another chorus 
by the choir, Dr. Vincent addressed the audience on ‘‘ The 
Value of the Teacher’s Work as a Means of Intellectual Cual- 
ture.’ His address was in part a cordial welcome to the 
teachers to the educational advantages of Chautauqua, and an 
eloquent appeal for the broadest culture and noblest aims 
among teachers themselves, that they may not only prepare 
their pupils for the practical affairs of life, but fit them fora 
participation in the higher intellectual enjoyments and spirit- 
ual blessings. 

THE ORATION. 

Dr. C. H. Payne, president of Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O., was introduced as the orator of the day, and proceeded to 
speak upon “‘ The Intellectual Snares of Professional Men.” 
An insufficient natural foundation was mentioned as the first 
stumbling-block to professional success. Brains seem quite 
essential in every kind of business, and particularly essential 
in the professions. Inadequate preparation is another bar to 
professional progress and prominence. Over-estimating the 
value of a professional outfit also constitutes an obstacle to 
the young man’s successful career in professional life. An- 
other is the failure to comply with the conditions of growth. 
Perpetual study is always the price of intellectual advance- 
ment. A finished man is a monstrosity. There is no limit to 
the capacity for growth. Falling into ruts is a great hindrance 
to intellectual growth. The pursuit of specialties is a marked 
characteristic of our age. It is liable to cause narrowness and 
bigotry. A broad, generous, sympathetic, cultured manhood 
is necessary to intellectual success. To know anything well 
you must know many things, in part at least. There are those 


who degrade, and those who elevate, their office in all callings. 
To lift humanity up to nobler fields of thought, feeling, and 


action is the mission of every profession. The speaker ad- 
dressed his closing remarks to the teachers, asking them to 
realize the importance of their calling, and to strive to exalt it. 
He congratulated them that they were at Chautauqua, where 
they could enjoy such,exceptional privileges for intellectual 
growth. 

The singing of the ‘‘Gloria’”’ by the choir and audience 
closed the morning exercises. 


THE GRAND CONCERT. 


At 2.00 o’clock in the afternoon an audience of 1,500 gath- 
ered in the amphitheater for the grand concert, which was 
given under the direction of Prof. W. H. Sherwin. Miss Adah 
B. Wilson and Miss Julia B. Gazay, both of Cincinnati, and 
Mr. H. A. Moore, a graduate of the New-England Conserva- 
tory of Music, were the principal soloists. Professor Davis of 
Oberlin gave a violin solo, which was highly appreciated by the 
audience. 

Closely following the concert a novel display of day fire- 
works was given, consisting of balloons of grotesque shapes, 
elephants, pigs, cows, etc., fired from a mortar. The exercises 
of the day were closed with readings by Prof. R. L. Cumnock, 
of Evanston, Ill., and a reception to the members of the 
Teachers’ Retreat, and School of Languages, in the parlors of 
the Hotel Athenwum. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat is the outcome of Dr. 
Vincent's fertile brain, and aims to benefit secular teachers by 
combining with the recreative delights of the summer vacation 
the quickening influence of the summer normal school. 

Prof. J.C. Little of Dickinson College delivers ten lect- 
ures on the Principles of Psychology as applied to the Teach- 
er’s Work. Prof. J. T. Edwards of Chamberlain Institute, 
Randolph, N. Y., gives a series of illustrated lectures on 
‘Science at Work in the Arts of Life,’ comprising lessons in 
Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and Zodlogy. Miss E. 
M. Reed, of the Normal School at Plymouth, N. H., a former 
pupil of Colonel Parker, illustrated the Oswego-Cleveland- 
Quincy methods with classes of children taught daily before 
the teachers, with abundant opportunity at the conferences 
for questions and discussion. 

One of the principal recreative and at the same time instruc- 
tive features of the Retreat is the ‘‘ Ideal Summer-trip Beyond 
the Sea.’’ By conferences, lectures, and stereopticon-pictures 
the tourists are conducted, in imagination, across the Atlantic, 
through England, Ireland, and Scotland, Northern Europe, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. C. E. Bolton, of the Cleve- 
land Ed. Bureau, who has traveled extensively in foreign 
lands, gives four magnificently-illustrated lectures, describing 
a tour through all parts of Europe. E. L. Wilson, of Philadel- 
phia, will give two lectures on Travel in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Palestine. Prof. Frank Beard, of New York, the celebrated 
*‘ Chalk Artist,’”’ instructs teachers in the principles of Draw- 
ing. Edward A. Spring, sculptor, of Eagleswood Art 
School, Perth Amboy, N. J., shows them how to make mud 
continents and clay cities. There is even a series of lessons in 
practical cookery for those schoolma’ams who may perchance 
become wearied with the work of teaching the young idea how 
to shoot in a proper manner, and who may fondly contemplate 
the idea of sometime presiding over a household of their own. 

The Retreat is to be further favored with miscellaneous lect- 
ures by the following notables; viz., Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Hon. A. W. Tourgee, Hon. Will Cumback, and Wallace Bruce. 

All this, together with the privileges afforded by the Educa- 
tional and Archwological Museum, the concerts, camp-fires, 
and excursions on the lake, make a rich, rare, and varied pro- 
gram; and to enjoy this program prominent teachers from 
nearly every (State in the Union have assembled in this de- 
lightful grove on the shores of charming Lake Chautauqua. 
Over two hundred teachers are enrolled as members of the 
Teachers’ Retreat, and nearly that number have entered the 
classes of the School of Languages. But a report of the oper- 
ations of the latter department must be reserved for a future 
communication. Vv. G. C, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


England.—An association has been established in Manches- 
ter to effect the general advancement of the profession of 
science and art-teaching by securing improvements in the 
schemes of study and the establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions between teachers and the Science and Art Department, 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, and other public 
authorities. It proposes, also, to collect such information as 
may be of service to teachers professionally, and it will endeavor 
by constant watchfulness to advance the status and material 
interests of science and art teachers in all directions. The 
president of the new Association is Prof. Huxley, and among 
the vice-presidents are Dr. H. E. Roscoe, Mr. Norman Lockyer, 
and Prof. Silvanus Thompson. Mr. W. E. Crowther, of the 
Technical School and Mechanics Institution, Manchester, is 
the honorary secretary, and all communications should be 
addressed to him. 

Mr. Bright distributed the prizes to the studeuts of the Royal 
Norma! College for the Blind at Norwood, on Wednesday, July 
18. The right-honorable gentleman, in addressing those assem- 
bled, remarked that he was surprised to find that the education 
imparted to the students equaled that given in our best schools 
to those who were not afflicted with blindness. He was glad 
to see that the institution gave as much attention to the 
health of the body as to that of the mind, as it was calculated 


to inspire the children with co ; and courage, above all 
things, was necessary to the blind. By the excellent education 
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given at the college, four-fifths of the students, after leaving 
school, were able to maintain themselves. 

Lord Dalhousie has promised ten bursaries, each of the 
annual value of £5, tenable in any of the public elementary 
schools in Forfarshire, where his lordship owns land. These 
bursaries are intended to promote an elementary knowledge of 
the principles of agriculture, and each bursary, under certain 
regulations, will be increased by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to £10. Other bursaries have been promised, and it is 
expected thst at least one will be provided for every agricul- 
tural parish in the county. This is the first organized effort 
in Scotland to encourage in the rural schools some acquaint- 
ance with those elelementary principles of science which are 
as necessary for agriculture as for other industries. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Baron Rothschild, of Vienna, uses incandescent lights in 
his carriage-lamps. The accumulators are placed under the 
coachman’s seat, and are said to be of sufficient capacity to 
supply light for 100 hours. 


— M. Victor St. Paul has placed £1,000 at the disposal of 
the Paris Academy of Medicine as a prize to any person, with- 
out limitation as to calling or nationality, who shall succeed 
in discovering an “‘infalliable’’ means of cure for diphtheria. 


— Baron Nordenskiold while in Iceland discovered a pre 
historic map of that island, together with portions of Green- 
land, England, and Scotland. The discovery is considered an 
important one. 


— Through the inquiries made by Dr. George W. Peckham, 
professor of Biology, Milwaukee, Wis., regarding the growth 
of children, some very interestinz facts have been discovered. 
The data were collected in Milwaukee, and some of the con- 
clusions founded upon them must not be applied too widely. 
It seems that the density of population acts upon growth by 
affecting the health conditions, and by making the struggle for 
existence more intense. The greater height of males than 


growth of lower extremities in girls at about 14} years, bo 
experiencing no retardation in their growth; second, the fall- 


ing off of the rate of growth in the bodies of girls at about the | cago 


15th year, and the termination of their growth at about the 


17th year. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— After this the schools of Winnebago, IIl., will hold gradu- 
ating exercises in the winter. Several reasons are assigned 
for that course, the best of which are that it lets the graduates 
off from school-work before the busy spring season sets in, and 
for any of them who can to take summer schools. 


— There are now not fewer than 140 colleges and academic 
schools in this country which set forth in their catalogues, 
annual and special circulars, and newspaper advertisements, 
that they give “individual instruction.” Whether each of 
these has discovered a distinct method, or most of them are 
blindly groping without method, the above fact is proof posi- 
tive that liberation from rigid class-methods is something 
earnestly craved for in all parts of the country. 


— The Dixon Pencil Co. have awarded to Nettie Riter, 7 
years old, and to Charles Edwards, son of Mr. Edwards, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Sun, a child 6 years 
old, a prize for inventions in drawing while pupils in one of 
Mrs. Louise Pollock’s kindergartens in Washington. His 
drawing-teacher is Miss Mary Regina Pollock, teacher of the 
West End Kindergarten. The teacher did not try for the 
prize, but some of their drawings were senton by Mrs. Pollock 
by request of the Dixon American Graphite Pencil Co. 


— The Atlanta (Ga) Constitution earnestly advocates the 
introduction of some form of technical education in the South, 
and especially in Georgia, as the best method of advancing the 
material interests of the country. ‘‘ We have thoughtit best,”’ 
it says, ‘‘to begin at the bottom in building up, while others 


females he finds is due to two causes: ‘‘ First, the arrest of 


think a lofty ideal should be held up from the start. We 


a school like that attached to the Washington 
Univ., in St. Louis, or the recently-established sthool in Chi- 
; but other good friends of technical education would pre- 
fer to establish at once a school on the basis of Hoboken, or 
or Boston. If the legislature leaves the commission that 
it creates any discretion in the matter, the friends of the two 
plans will have good oppootunity to present their respective 
merits and fitness to the needs of the State.” 

— L. D. Brown, the Democratic nominee for Commissioner of 
Common Schools in Ohio, is about 35 years of age, and the son 
of a farmer who reared bis family in Eastern Ohio. He served 
in the Union army two years as a private before he was eight- 
een years of age. After the war he completed the classical 
course in the Ohio Wesleyan University, and while teaching 
read law and was admitted to the bar. He has been an active 
member of leading educational associations for many years, 
and has writtan much for educational pcriodicals, e has 
traveled extensively late in America and Europe, studyin 
schools and their methods of instruction. He is a disciple o 
the new education, and is hopeful of great educational reforms. 
He has received the honorary degree of Ph.D. 


would prefer 


Troy, 


— The restoration of Iowa Coll. in a year from the utter de- 
struction of all its buildings and their contents is pronounced 
by its western friends and eastern visitors something remark- 
able. Three commodious edifices stand where all was ruin at 
Commencement of last year. In architecture and convenience 
they are notably superior to those destroyed. The old English 
style of one of them is admired by all; the great museum win- 
dows in another, 20 feet by 30, foretoken the extent of the col- 
lection already made, and far more valuable than the one lost 
by tornado. Hon. Geo. H. Corliss’s noble gift to it is followed 
up by the purchase of some $7,000 worth of material from the 
Central Park Collection, New-York city, which is specially rich 
in vertebrates, echinoderms, crustacesw, etc. The library, al- 
ready better than before, has a gift of books from Hon. Mr. 
Hyde, of Ware, and friends in ** Piedmont”’’ church, Worces- 
ter, of the value of $1,300. The faculty will be strengthened 
by new professors of Greek and Latin, assistant lady principal, 
and two or three music teachers. The attendance in regular 


New for Next Term. 
Newcomb & Holden's Briefer Astronomy. 


ors in Classics, 


given. Address A. 


RVARD GRADUATE, with highest hon- 


wishes a few private pupils to fit for college ——— 


who has had experience in teaching, 


. HopGes, Taunton, Mass. 


Ready Auganst 1, 

Martin's Briefer Human Body. 

Ready September 1, 1883. 

- Witt’s Classical Mythology. Translated from 
the German, with table of Kelated Myths... $1.25. 

Macloskie’s Elementary Botany. $1.60. 

Porter's Outlines of the Constitutional 
Mistory of the United States .. $1.50. 


German Comedies. Selected and annotated by 
Sigmon M. Sterne, author of “ Studien und Plau- 
dereien.” Ready Sept 1, 1883. 

Newcomb's Algebra for Colleges. New Ed 


With Supplementary examples. 


to the fact that at 
corps of instructors 


pupil. 


each. 


TEACHERS, 


Better than any others, are aware of the serious evil 
of over-crowding in schools. 
small enough to insure personal attention to each 


This is especially so in Latin, where the classes are 
divided into sections seldom exceeding ten members 


All visitors are welcome at any time, but teachers 


Their attention fs called 
Chauncy-Hal!l School, Boston, the 
is so large that the classes are kept 


FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
languages by Profs. DELOLME and WALLACE and HENKY BRIDGEMAN. Revised, corrected, and consider- 
ably enlarged from the Seventh and Latest Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the French Academy, by 
Prof. E, ROUBAUD, B.A. (Paris). 

EXTRA CROWN 8VO, 1152 PAGES, $1.50. 


This new edition of CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, the popularity of which has been attested by 
the sale of upward of 120,000 copies, has Vy oe a thorough and complete revision. 
to the Latest Edition of the Dictionar 
introduced into that work, but several hundred in addition, making a total of nearly 3000 new words 
new features are introduced which are not found in any other existin 
yet most complete, extensive, and, so far as modern spelling is concern 
ary of the French language published in thir country. (gy Specimen Pages sent free on application. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from the best authorities of both 


It is corrected according 
rench Academy, 1877, and not only contains the 2200 new * ae 
any 
Dictionary, rendering it the cheapest, 
, the only thoroughly accurate Diction- 


of the 


are particularly invited. 
House open daily after Aug. 26, from 9 till 2. Year 


417 tf e 29 West 23d Street, New York. | ¢gine Sept. 12. 431 ¢ eow 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD, 


BY PRIVATE TUITION, 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE, Eng,, tor Wellesley, Lady Margaret Hall, and Girton Colleges for Women. 
BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 
ASSISTED BY A HARVARD HONOR-MAN IN MATHEMATICS. 
The next yearly session will begin on October 2. Only eight pupils are admitted, of whom three of either 
sex may be received in the family. Dr. HUMPHREYS gives — attention to preparing earnest students 
to enter as Sophomores. He and bis assistant will rem in in Boston thss vacation to read with candidates for 
the FALL EXaminaTION. WN. B.—Attention is called to these facts: 


: 3. On July 3, bis pupil, Mr. D. Chauncy Brewer 
1. Im all the present clasece af HARVARD there are after undergoing the double examination with credit, 


mem bers in good standing prepared by Dr. Humphreys. | was admitted as SOPHOMORE OF WILLIAMS COLLGEE. 
2. Atthe recent June examination at Harvard his| 4. Mr. Frederick L. Torrey was awarded high marks 
former papil, Mr. Stanley T. Simonds, was awarded | in Greek and Latin at the Freshman final examination 
JUNIOR HONORS in CLAssica. | at Harvard, and Mr. Irving Meredith at entrance. 
For circulars and proofs of successful training for pupils, address 
July 30, 1883. [431 c]} 


New Descriptive Catalogue sent for en application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder,) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Thorough and systematic cultare in Voice, Enunciation, and Action, in their application to Conversation, 
Reading, Recitation, and Oratory Chartered, March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and confers Degrees. Teachers 
and Lecturers, specialists in each department. Fall term opens October 1. First winter term begins Dew. 3. 

For further particulars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. 431 eow 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will begin its 49th year Sept. G. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. 
Best of home influences. Send for to Miss A. 
EK. STANTON, Princ., Norton, Mass. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrument ‘ocal, 
oder the ablest Professors, in 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in t Rates. Unpara! y y 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, m nowhere 
else to be 


ined in the country. Studentsa may he rene 
their stadies in connection with mpuste, in Pili the 
EN L branches.common and highb- 
atics, Eng erature, lhysiology,. 
Politics! Economy, Mental Scienze, Moral Philoss: 
y. Latin, etc., etc., etc. 


udin cu AGE $ 
M. Beriitz, Principal. L.'D. Ventura, 


talian, 
ELOCUTION. 
and Oper ) 


and art gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175 a year. Address Miss BLANOHARD, Prin., So, 
Hadley, Masa. 423 k 


WOMAN’s MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 34th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct, 
4, 1883, in the new college build ng. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hos ital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, onl 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 


and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- tie Art, Lyric Art, 
‘ 

ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D.,| nd thorough. Kelley. 

+, No. ege Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA. Urawing, Painting 


I 
ainting, and Paintin China 


from Life in 
Jolors, under Mary E. Carter, W 
artiett, F. M. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gymnas- 
r to 12 A. 
. from A.M., or for cata- 


Wm. B 
Lamb, Wm. Whiard and ers, 
PHYSICAL ° TURE taught by a 
ctical lady teacher, 
who thoroughly understands the science. Classes for 
to 


ladies, also for young girla, with 


at an Ra Prin wing needs. 
» VIO IN Classes for beginners,under best 
teachers, for $5.00 for twenty 
WANTED, jessons. dvanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
In a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New York State, a ns on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. ’ 
leady teacher of vocal music. ly at once to ; Board Pane ay ued ci 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. Director, Preceptress, Resident 
Bureau of Education, and Siatron, reside in 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, e butlding, in very heart of n, ‘essedly 


musicaland artistic centreot America. Clags ac- 
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THE SHAKESPEARE READING-BOOK |THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Being Seventeen of Shakespeare's Plays abridged for 
the use of Schools and Public Readings. By H. 
CouURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A., author of “ Studies in 
English,” “ Simple English Poems,”’ Crown 8vo, 
432 pp., cloth extra, $1.25. 


It is of the highest importance that pupils, while be 
ing trained in the art of reading well, should become 
acquainted with the very best models in both prose and 
poetry which the language affords, — graduated, of 
course, to suit the age and proficiency of the learner 
The plays which the author has embodied tn this well- 

rinted and illustrated book are those most likely to 

terest the young, and which are adapted, , the char 
acter of their contents for their study. ‘The author 
has marked the words in all doubtful passages which 
require emphasis, and those syllables which require 
accent, in order to guide and help the reader.”’—Jomr- 
nal of Education, 


Price for Introduction on application. Copies will be 
sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of advertised price. 
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By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 vol., large 12mo, 530 pp., $1.50. 


An elegant volume, finely written, suitable alike for 
the student and the library. 


“ The knowledge and information are imparted in a 
pleasant, easy style, and the selections are pointed and 
well made.”"—New York School Jvurnal. 

“To Miss Buckland’s credit be it said, she bas set a 
needed example before the makers of these manuals; 
she has taught them the necessity of doing more than 
record dates and enum >rate titles if they would create 
any vital interest in works they treat of.”—New 
York Times. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


A Text-book of Physical Science. (Intermediate.) By F. 
H. BOWMAN, D.Sc, F.R.A.8., F.L 8. Lilus., $1.50. 


It embodies the latest scientific researches, and con- 
tains an accurate and ee eit na account of the pres- 
ent condition of the physical sciences in all branches, 
enabling ite reader to follow the advance continually 
being made in of the science to the arts and 

y life. 


| uses of every- 


Complete Catalogue sent free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


Successors to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


A Revolution in Blackboard Surfaces! 


PATENT 


Stone Slating,” 


A PURE CHEMICAL COMPOUND, 
Applied with PLASTERER’S TROWEL instead of a BRUSH, as in the Usual Way. 
Totally Different from a Lampblack and Cement Finish. 


@LThe chemicals used in the Artificial Stone Blating, 

pound (with all but one ee which is held in 

Slate Pencil, Hard or Sof 

grow glossy with use. 
It can be ap lastered 


to 
and OLD BOARDS IN WHATEVER NDITION. 


It will cost you nothing 
of this surface for examinat' 

I am prepared to cover 
g4"arantee satisfaction. 


walls (in ‘‘ Sand Coat” 


when mixed and ground together, form a Chemical Comi- 
solution), givin 
Crayon, as perfectly as natural slate. 


& hard, smooth surface, which takes a 
he color is a fine, dull black, and will not 


or hard finish), wood of all kinds, iron plates, cloth, 


NO SPECIAL PREPARATION IS NECESSARY TO FIT THE WALLS FOR THE SOLUTION. 


1 bey sa from School Officers and Teachers the reaso 
subject demands, for this new departure in blackboard — 


to at least investigate, Send me your address and I will mail, postpaid, a sample 
mew boards with this Slating, or repair old surfaces, and 
Estimates furnished upon application, stating amount of surface to be covered. 


and fair attention which the importance of the 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


School Furnishings and Specialties, 


27 PRANELIN ST, BOSTON. 
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courses has held its own through all the disadvantages of the 
ast year of disaster, and now promises | increase. The 
next year is the thirty-fifth, and a strongly established college, 
whose graduates have made their mark so well, with an en- 
tirely pew outfit throughout, has special attractions. The 
great lack now is that of the large ladies’ hall, for which plans 
are in preparation. The Coll. has shown notably its hold and 
its vitality, At Commencement it graduated 18, who gave fine 
roof of culture, and drew together more than one-third of all 
ts living alumni, who showed unusual attachment to alma 
mater. They are to elect three trustees hereafter. The year 
opens Sept. 10 under brighter auspices than ever before. 


— The Legislature of New Jersey recently enacted a child- 
Jabor law which went into operation on the first of last month. 
The law provides that no boy under 12 years of age, and no 

rl under 14 shall be employed in any manufactory or mine, 
and that no child under 14 years shall be employed more than 
ten hours a day. Any employer who violates the law renders 
himself liable to a fine of from $50 to $100; and any parent or 
guardian who shall permit the employment of a child under 
the required age may be fined from $10 to $25. A State in- 
spector is provided for whose duty it is to visit the factories in 
New Jersey and prosecute any violators of the law. Children 
employed in fruit-canning establishments are exempted from 
the restrictions of the law as to the hours of a day’s labor. 


And in order that the law may be carried into effect, children, 
when employed in factories, must present certificates signed 
by their parents or guardians as to their ages. It is estimated 
that about six hundred children have been employed in the 
Newark factories whe were under the required age, and that 
some 3,000 children were employed in the Paterson mills who 
were less than 14. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— After 47 years of service as professor of Chemistry at 
Dartmouth Medical Coll., Oliver Payson Hubbard, M D. 
LL.D., has resigned the chair, and been made professor emer- 
itus. Prof. Edwin J. Bartlett of Dartmouth Coll. will fill the 
vacancy during the present lecture-term, which opened Aug. 1. 


VERMONT. 


— Prof. E. H. Higley of Middlebury Coll. is expected home 
from Germany in Sept. 

— A. C, Ferrin, A.B., a graduate of the Univ. of Vermont, 
and Miss Emma Ferrin, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Female 
Sem., hsve accepted the positions of principal and preceptress 
of Essex Classical Inst. 


— It is generally understood that the Jaws of the State now 
allow women to vote in school-district meetings, but as a mat- 
ter of fact only those women can vote for school officers who 
hold property in theirown names. They only have the same 
right as men, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Mr. James H. Flint, the formerly highly-respected and 
eminently-successful principal of the Marblehead High School, 
has been invited to take the position he resigned three years 
ago. Mr. Flint is now a promising lawyer, and probably will 
not accept. 

— The Auburn Daily Advertiser is looking about for a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Perkins as principal of Phillips-Exeter Acad. It 


| points to Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., as the man, 


— E W. Stoddard, late of Granby High School, enters An- 
dover Theo. Sem. 

— Mr. J. F. McGregory, instructor in Chemistry in Amherst 
Coll., accepts a professorship in Madison Univ. He has gone 
abroad for a year’s study. G. G. Pond, of Holliston, late 
principal of the Holliston High School, succeeds him at 
Amherst. 

— H. H. Gay, of Holliston, late of Lawrence Acad., Groton, is 
to be a of the Bridgewater High School. 

— Prof. C. C, Gove, principal of Beeman Acad., at New 
Haven, has refused an offer of another position at $1,500 a year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Ladies! Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a superior 
and economical dressing. It has become an 
indispensable article for the toilet. 

— Washington is now as dull as a woman’s 
penknife, 


1@ Every color of the Diamond Dyes is per- 
fect. Unequaled for brilliancy. See the sam- 
ples of the colored cloth at the druggists. 


— Why is the tolling of a bell like the pray- 
ing of a hypocrite ?—Because it is a solemn 
sound by a thoughtless tongue. 


— ‘Five years ago my life was a dread all 
the time from heart-disease ; since using Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulater, the English language 
would fail me in telling the good I received,” 
Kate Musgrove, Coloma, Ind. At druggists. 


— A sweeping assertion: A new broom gath- 
ers the cobwebs. 


— A startling fact. Heart disease is only in- 
ferior in fatality to consumption. Do not suf- 
fer from it, but use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator; it has cured thousands, why not you ? 
$1.00, at druggists. 

— “‘ You can never wear those boots out,’’ 
said ashoemaker. ‘‘ Then I don’t want them,”’ 
replied the customer. ‘Do you suppose I 
want boots to wear in the house ?”’ 


— “For 50 years, sick headache. Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery Pills cured me.’”?’ W.W. Hubbard, 
Manchester, N. H. 


— What language does an Arabian child 
speak before it cuts its teeth? Gum-Arabic, 
unquestionably. 

— The curative power of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is too well known to require the specious aid of 
any exaggerated or fictitious certificate. Wit- 
nesses of its marvelous cures are to-day living 
in every city and hamlet of theland. Write for 
names if you want home evidence. 


— A young lady up town repels the domestic 
slander that she is ‘‘ fluctuating.’ ‘‘ For Iam 
always at par,—to buy me something.”’ 

A VOICE FROM THE PRESS. 

I take this opportunity to bear testimony to 
the efficiency of your ‘‘ Hop Bitters.’ Expect- 
ing to find them nauseous and bitter and com- 
posed of bad whiskey, we were agreeably sur- 


prised at their mild taste, just like a cup of tea. | P 


A Mrs. Creswell and a Mrs. Connor, friends, 
have likewise tried, and pronounce them the 
best medicine they have ever taken for build- 
ing ups;strength and toning up the system. I 
was troubled with costiveness, headache, and 
want of appetite. My ailments are now all 
gone. I havea yearly contract with a doctor to 
look after the health of myself and family, but 
I need him not now. 8S. GILLILAND, 

People’s Advocate, Pittsb’g, Pa. 

July 25, 1878. 


6 in 1 6 in 1.— This apparatus fulfills perfectly | 
6 in 1 all the offices of a pneumatic weight lifter, | 

. hydrostatic press, pneumatic press, magde- 
6 im 1 burg hemispheres, spirometer, and suction- 
6 in ]| meter. Price only $6.50. Call and exam- 
6 in 1 ine it, at 13 Tremont Place, Boston; 4 Bond 
6 in 1 8t., New York; or 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Orders addressed to A. P. GAGE, 


6in1! asia English High School, Boston. 


WANTED, 


An experienced female teacher for second-assistant 
in the Mankato High School. Must be able to teach 
Grammar. Salary, $500 per year of 9 months. 

Address the undersigned, stating experience, age, 
and condition of health. 

431la WILLIAM F. GORRIE, Supt. 


The NEW CALENDAR of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 

to E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston. Mass. 
The Largest and best ointed Music. Literary and 
Art School,and HOM E Jor young ladies, in the world. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION has 
« gained a national reputation, and is now patronized 
by many of the best schools, public and private, in 
every State in the Union. 
9 This Bureac has registered a large number of able 
« and experienced teachers, who are not seeking 
positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to apply 
« for the beat teachers, and the best teachers where 
to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
e sional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessar 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Boards of Hducation! 
Teachers and Trustees! 


IF YOU DESIRE TO 
SUPPLY YOUR SCHOOL 

Examination Paper, 
Perfect Pencil Tablets, 
Spelling Blanks, 
Exercise Books. 
* Ye Knickerbocker’ Drawing Tablets, 
*Ye Knickerbocker’ Blotter Tablets, 
Climax Blackboard Eraser, 
Neutral Tint Paper (au sizes), 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 


“ACME”? 
You will be satisfied with the price and quality. 


Quincy Practice Paper. 


Samples and prices sent on application, 


For sale by all Dealers and manufactured by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


117 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PADDED PAPERS. 430a 


430 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
N. B.— Now is the time to register forthe Autumn 


ferred CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
connection with the N. E. Bureau of Education. ave oe by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 


and Classical School, Providence, R.1., Aug. 2, 1883 
Hrram OrnootTt, LL.D.: — Permit me to thank you for 
your kindness and attention repeatedly conferred in 


had occasion to call upon the Bureau both to furnish 
teachers and to secure places for teachers. In both 
cases I was surprised at your ready facilities. One 
year ago when our school was suddenly called upon to 
secure a new teacher for an important position, you 
sent us a remarkable list of names to choose from, — 


herst, Harvard, and Yale. When my son wanted a 
lace to teach, you found him an excellent ition, and 
without delay. I take pleasure in cordially commend- 


ing first-class teachers, and to all teachers needing first- 
class positions. 


WANTED, 


wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
excellent men, graduates from Brown, Williams, Am-| Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 


can also be easily erased. 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
.E. 1 ed- 
and & oll & construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 


surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 


In Milford, Mass., a sub-master for the high school.| therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


Also a lady assistant. One who is proficient in Latin 
and French preferred. Salary of assistant, $500. 
Address at once, WM. EK. HATCH, 
431a Supt. of Schools. 


entirely overcome. 


OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 


We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 


BINDERS address in. Pos. don — at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 


Address N. E. Pos. 


Just Published—August, 18838: 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS. 


By Pror. E. V. DeGRAFF anp Miss M. K. SMITH. 


This is a guide to the modern methods of teaching, and will be a valuable assistant to teachers and to those 
school officers who care to know whether their teachers are doing their work in the best manner. Itis not 
theory alone, but actual work, that is given. The contents are: 1. Lessons on the Senses, Size, Form, Place, 
Plante, and Animals. 2, Quincy School-work. 3, Lectures on the Science and Art of Tcaching. 4. School 
Discipline. 5. The New Departure of the Common Schools of Quincy,—a paper of Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 

It should be borne in mind that teachers well up in the improved methods command from $200 to $500 a 
year more salary than those who travel in the same old rut. 


The book is durably and handsomely bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.50. 


P. O. Box 35. 


work to be done, or it may be applied by avy good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


[425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


To be Issued August 20th, 


The American Teacher, 


Will be ready Aug. 20. See advt. on page 105 in this No. of THE JOURNAL, Address for sample, THomas 


16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. |W. BIOKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


[SPENCERIAN 


316 tf 


En 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to overy style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- York. 
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JOURNAL OF 


Some Late Publications. 


Scottish Characteris;ics. - - - 
The Lady of the Lake. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. - 
King’s Dictionary of Boston. - - - 
Essentials of 


Topics of the Time. 


Walden & Stone, Cincin, O 
Geo E Waring Jas R Osgood & Co. Boston 
Funk & Wagonalls, N 


Author. Publisher. Price 
The Backwoods Bey. - - - - - - Alger Anderson & Alien, NY $1 25 
Diseases of Modern Life. New edition. - - Richardson D Appleton & Co, NY s 
Handbook of Mythology. - - - - - Edwards Eldredge & Bro, Phila 1 4 
Gathered Lambs. - - - - - - Hammond Fank & Wagnalls, NY oa 
e ranklin Sq. 
Personal Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 6 00 
f Ameri terature. ew edition. - 
Misories of Fo Hi. - - Jansen McClurg & Co, Chicago 
ural nalysis. - - - rankland 
" - - - - - Field Phillips & Hunt, NY 1 00 
Good Manners. - - - - op” 10 
Evolution. - - - - - - - Adams G P Patnam’s Sons, NY = 
Tourist’s Guide to the United States and Canada. - bey 6 2 " 
American Political Philosophy, - - - - Taylor A H Smyth, Cojumbus, O 1. 
Synonyms and Autonyms. - - - - Fallows Standar Book Co, Chicago - 
Briticisms, etc. - - - - Fallows 
Point Prominence. - - - Meredith 
25 
75 
00 
50 
25 
25 
25 


Winter in India. - - - 


Scott Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 
Bacon Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 1 
Welsh 8 C Griggs & Co, Chica 1 
Coan G P Putpam’s Sons, N 

Baxter Fank & Wagnalls, NY 

Larison C W Larison, Ringoes, NJ 1 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


6 in 1.— Mr. Gage, of the English High 
School, Boston, is earnestly engaged upon the 
problem, How to bring good and efficient physi- 
cal apparatus within the means of every school 
Two plans which he has adopted certainly 
seem to promise success. First, he does not 
require purchasers to pay for polish ; second, 
by suitable appendages, etc., he makes the 
same piece of apparatus serve many purposes. 
For example, under the above caption we ad- 
vertise this week an extremely simple. inex- 
pensive, but highly efficient apparatus, which 
verily seems to combine in itself a complete set 
of pneumatic and hydrostatic apparatus. By 
suction with the mouth (no need of an air- 
pump!) a weight of thirty pounds may be lifted, 
and with an air-pamp a weight of three hun- 
dred pounds. Asa hydrostatic bellows a gill 
of water can be made to raise one hundred 
pounds. As Magdeburg hemispheres, only a 


Sampson can separate them. It is on exhibi- 
tion in Boston, New York, and Chicago, where 
teachers can examine and test it. Other nov- 
elties will be noticed in future issues of THE 
JOUBNAL. 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. $1. 


CassELL & Co, limited, of London, Paris, 
and New York, announce some very valuable 
books in this issue of THe JOURNAL, to which 
special attention is invited. This company has 
been formed and assumes the large printing 
and publishing business hitherto carried on by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. as a pri- 
vate concern. It has acapital of $2,000,000. 
in 20,000 shares of $100 each. The stock is 
owned by those associated in the great house, 
making all interested in its continued prosper- 
ity, and securing coéperative production under 
the best possible conditions. Mr. Dunham, 
the manager of the New York house of this 
company, is one of the most popular and gen- 


tlemanly men in the trade in this country. 
Their stock is very extensive, and their illus- 


trated and miscellaneous books are of the best 
character. This company publish the Maga. 
zine of Art, which every one of our readers 
ought, for their own good, to read monthly. 
Price only $3.50 per year, or 25 cents single 
numbers. 


Eiegut Years’ ScROFULA CURED. 
A valued correspondent, Albert Simpson, 
Esq., writing from Peoroa, Ill., says: ‘‘ Samar- 
itan Nervine cured me of scrofula, after having 


suffered for eight years with the disease.”” Mr. 
Simpson livesin Peoria. Askhim. Your drug- 
gist keeps it. Price, $1.50. 


WE desire to ask our readers to remember 
that Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, of which C. N. 
Crittenton, of New York, is the proprietor, is 
the best medicine ever found for healing the 
skin when diseased, and also for making healthy 
and beautifal the complexion. A continued 
use of this soap enables us to commend it 
highly. Asa disinfectant in the sick room it 
is unequaled. Baths taken in water prepared 
by the use of this soap have proved a cure for 
rheumatism and other kindred ailments. Its 


daily use will work wonders in clarifying the 
complexion. Three cakes sent by mail, pre- 
pald, for 75 cents. Address C, N. Crittenton, 

0. 115 Fulton street, New York city. 

THERE is hardly an adult person living but 
is sometimes troubled with kidney difficulty, 
which is the most prolific and dangerous cause 
of all disease. There is no sort of need to have 


any form of kid 
Bitters is taken occasionally” Hop 


Blackboards, in these days, have become a 
necessity, and Swasey’s blackboards have be- 
come the standard. They are the moat desir. 


They are honestly made and much coveted. 


Address J. A. SWASEY, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Kidney and 
Uriaoary Complaints cured by * Buchu-Paiba.” $1. 


IMPORTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hira, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eau- 
ropean plan. Elevator ; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the important 
announcement of Carroll W. Clark, 27 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, in this number of Tue 
JOUBNAL, of *‘ Artificial Stone Slating”’ for 
blackboards. It is a new and valuable article. 
No one essential of the school-room is so im- 
portant as a good blackboard. Call and ex- 


amine the boards of Mr. Clark, or correspond 
with him for estimates, etc. 
A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 

Nothing distinctly metropolitan has taken so firm a 
come so thoroughly a household word, as has the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite the Grand Central Depot, 
New York City. At present, thousands upon thousands 
are daily recommending their friends to accord their 
patronage to the Grand Union, regarding it as they do 
as next to their own home. Its more than 600 rooms, 
at $1 and upwards per day, are the cheapest to be ob- 
tained in any strictly first-class hotel in New York; 
while its restaurant, café, lunch, and wine rooms are 
without rival. In stopping at this hotel the traveler 
not only saves the expense of baggage transfer, but 
carriage hire, while the accommodations secured are 
strictly first-class and at moderate prices. 


WE invite the attention of all teachers and 
school officers to the announcement of Bond’s 
Staff-ruled Writing Books in this issue of Tur 
JOURNAL. These books have been prepared 
by J. D. Bond, for twelve years superin- 
tendent of penmanship in St. Paul, Minn., and 
are already extensively used in the norma! 
schools, normal institutes, and public schools 
of the Northwest. There are thirty-six pages 


in each book. They can be used with any 
copybook, or with crayon copies. Price 80 
cents per dozen. Send for samples to J. D. 
Bond, Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul, Minn 


WELLS’ ROUGH ON OORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it. 
Cowplete, permanent cure, Corns, warts, bunions. 


— Use, instead of unwholesome cosmetics, 
- > Sulphur Soap, which purifies the 
skin. 

Hill's Hair Dye, black or brown, fifty cents. 
For chills, fever, ague, and weakness, Colden's 
Liquid Beef Tonic. Colden’s; no other. Of 
druggists. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, o7 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


able, cheapest, and best blackboards to be had. 


hold of the affections of the traveling public, nor be- | 8 


families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Sec 


EDUCATION. 


4 Park Street, 


Vol. XVIII.—No., 6. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass., 


Will be glad to send to any address, on application, 


A Portrait Catalogue of all their Publications, 


Containing Portraits of over Twenty of the Eminent American and English Authors whose works they publish; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Books, 


Including many admirable Books for Supplementary Reading; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Choice Books, 


For Sunday Schools and Families, — 


BOOKS SELECTED FROM THEIR STANDARD AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of 


Classics. Specimen e and Coto 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 


and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Interlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 
VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


416 CHARLES DESI 
hool 
School W. CLARK 
9 
Supplies. to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 
son Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
SPECIALTIES. | Periection Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attentionjof Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of pencil 8h ners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 


Address GEO. FROST & CO. 
420tf 287 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nassau St., New Verk. 


AKEY THAT 


oT 
WILLWIND — ANY WATCH AR OU 
avchmakers, mati 25c, Oircula:s 

so Go. 38 DeySt.. 11. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
ks, Books in Forei guages ental, etc., etc, 

Out-ot-the Way Books. Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8, CLARK, 
878 34 Park Row, New York. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and ringle 


numbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 


Standard Beoeks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes’ Mistakes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, 4 and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slateng, Cheney G , Dissected Maps, Desks, dc. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
es,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—sheuld see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin itions 
should have Application-form. 8 atled for 


postage. ) 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 


American netitute 
262 eow 1 East 14ru STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New eck. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies that are 
coming in daily. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 
agency. ccep’ anke for your interest and prom 
tute in my behalf. EpGAR WHEELER, = 
Sept. 18,82. Prin. High Sch. Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa. 


After months of profitless registration in four other 
agencies, I registered with you very late in the season, 
and immediately received information which enable me 
to secure @ responsibie and lucrative position. From 
a personal knowledge of your Bureau, I heartily com- 
mend it to teachers seeking positions, and committees 
desiring teachers. They can rely upon the courteous 
manager of the Pennsylvania Educational Burean to 
recommend only suitable and competent candidates, 

RALPH H. Bow zs, Jr. 

Sept. 18,82. Prin, Medina Acad., Medina, N. Y. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

Address tL. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“foreign” TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
suited. 

e ose employing teachers 
teachers until supplied. 
t it. (Union 
Javet’s Time and otber 


‘MI8S HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 Bist Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tutors, Teac 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee rs, etc, 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Best 
of school ferences to the 


240 (1) 


Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1, Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 
8. Sells or rents school properties. 
Teachers’ application. form and circular sent for 
p. Address A. LOVELL & 
16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 
“ calls for teachers.” 424 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Count: 
POSITION, 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU. 


GOOD WORDS. 
BELOIT, WI8., July 31, 1883, 
National School Supply Bureau : 
Last April, being then in charge of a large public 
school, but desiring a position in some academy or 
college, I placed my name with your Bureau. During 
the first part of the present month I received notice 
from you of a vacancy in such a place as I desired. 
Putting myself in communication with the party con- 
cerned I received the appointment. I am well satisti 
with the management of the Burean, and feel sure that 
it fills a useful and necessary place in our school econ- 
omy. You are at liberty to use my name if you wish. 
EDWARD O. FISKE, 
master Markham Academ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For #pplication-form and circular address 


NAT’L SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
431 ¢ 87 Fifth Ave., Cu104G0, ILL. 


TEACHER, 


BROCK WAW Tenchers’ Ageucy, TIMES 
BUILD’G., CHICAGO, will supply able ts. and 
gain, with good positions in the tral, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 
rest in — or private schools. Great demand for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


bey Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 


27 Teachers Wanted, “St: | os 


We are wanting Puparinssndente, Grade Teachers, 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
once, LEMMON BROS. 


» KANSAS 


ee | SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
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the College Calendar, containing fall. par | 
appl 
| Miss ALIOR B. FREEMAN, President, — 


Aug. 16, 1883. 
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«] wouldn't be without them if t cost $1 l. 
cured me of neuralgia sanding 
Joseph Snyder, tons, , Jan. 30, '80, 
DalW.BEN SON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESELY TO CURE 


4 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY DOx. 


contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful 
are highly recommended. 


DID SHE DIE? 
“No 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,” 

«The doctors doing her no good ;”’ 

‘And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.” 

‘Indeed ! Indeed !”’ 

‘‘ How thankful we should be for that medi- 


cine.” 


A DAUGHTER’S MISERY. 
« Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 


a complication of kidney, liver, rhenmatic 


trouble, and nervous debility. 

«“ Under the care of the best physicians, 

«* Who gave her disease various names, 

« But no relief. 

« And now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it.”"—THE PARENTS, 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 
“| My daughters say : 
“How much better father is since he used Hop 


Bitters.” 

“ He is getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable 

“ And we are so glad that he used your Bitters,”—A 
Lapy of Utica, N. Y. 


gSMARITAY A SPECIFIC FOR 

pilepsy, 
Spasms, Convul- 


THE GREAT 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
NERVE] 


sia, Nervousness, 
[CIOIN QIVIEIR Headache, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ii rities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.’ 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my recommend 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 
aa-Correspondenco freely answered.-@0 


7) 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. MO. 
, At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
for the En 


and adopted the “ Socie couragement 
of Home Study,” Price, $3.00, Also, 
. 50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $23.50, 
WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Know 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 


and make from $25 to $75 weekly, write to 
893 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.!. 


HITE | JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® * ever pub’d 


N EW E DITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
.. tration from Washington to the 
resent time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
hite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & C0. 
WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALES ON TEACHING, 
By Cou, PARKER, 


ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 


ADIES 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Though the food was another’s, the mouth 
is your own; i.¢., you eat too much, and 
you throw the blame on the food.—A/fghan 
—(Long). 

— Hunger is the best sauce, and fatigue the 
best pillow.— Hindustanee ( Roebuck). 

— The desire of the garden never leaves the 
heart of the nightingale. (The love, the thirst, 
inborn in the spirit, never dies out.)—Persian 
(Roebuck). 


— Great trees, as fig-trees, make shades for 
others, and stand themselves in the glowing 
heat of the sun. They bear fruits for others, 
not for themselves. 


— The moon has dark spots on its surface; 
Krisnha is the son of a herdsman, Vasishtha 
of a frail one; Jami has lame feet; the god of 
Fire (Agoi) rejects nothing for food; the sea is 
salt; the [Pandos were begotten by paramours 
of their mothor; Siva carries the bones of the 
dead for ornament. Who, among all the 
dwellers in the three worlds, has not some 
stain or fault ?—Hindu ( Boehtlingk). 


—I have seen from that state where the 
world is viewed, that the adversity of bees is 
from the sweetness of their comb.—Persian 
(Nisami). 


— Men of superior qualities, as a rule, must 
meet suffering, while men destitute of them 
live joyous and happy. Parrots are captured 
and imprisoned, and crows roam at freedom. 
—Hindu (Boehtlinyk). 


— Who desires the rose must also consent to 
the thorn. 


— Have in life the force of a lion, the 
of and the sweetnes of the lamb. 
—Turkish, 


— Who stands still in mud, sticks in it.— 
Chinese. 

— To speak of honey will not make the 
mouth sweet.— Turkish. 

— We do not cook rice by babbling.* — 


Chinese. 
* English: Soft words butter no parsnips. 


— Eczema (salt rheum) humors and pimples, 
poms forms’cured by Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin 
ure, 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


** There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C, Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


1 s, printed on fine paper and handsomel 
bound te beards. Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3. 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


PT 7 


Li tr 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book.. Can be used with any copy book or. 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND, 
Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools. ~ 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
tf 25 Arch Street, Boston. 


OLD 


00 best-loved gems of song, 

tc, comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 

va ety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100; 
Reve, elegantly bound, only $23.50. Highly prai 

¥ such eminent critics as Patti, Nilason, Whitney, Gil- 

Paty Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 

veryfant. home-circle and singer wants 

or terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers N. ¥. City. sédeow 


“ Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 


GLENN’S 
Sulphur Soap, 


FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


AND ALSO FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEKION, 


WHEN USED DAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 OENTS) IS SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST [TS WONDERFUL EFFECTS 
IN CLARIFYING THK 
COMPLEXION. 


3 Cakes GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 
FOR 60 CENTS, 


Will afford TWELVE AMPLE SULPHUR BATHS, as 
efficacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Are an admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of Salves and Ointments. 


| BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. | 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited. 


Observe N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 
etor,’’ on each package, without which none is 
genuine. Sold by ali Druggists. Depot, 115 
Fulton Street, New York. 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents in stamps. 


“HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 cts. Sold by ali Druggists. 


EAA TLL.’ S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfec\/y adapted to cure 
«iseases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth, and youthful beauty. It has had many 
imitators, but none have so fully met all the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hairand scalp. HALL’s HAIR RENEWER has 
steadily grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un- 
paralleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where 
they had never made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of HALL’s HAIR 
RENEWER wonderfully improves the personal 
appearance. It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fever, and dryness, 
and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates the 
weakened glands, and enables them to push for- 
ward a new and vigorous growth. The effects of 
this article are not transient, like those of alco- 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or 
black, as desired. It produces a permanent color 
that will not wash away. Consisting of a single 
preparation, it is applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WasHINeTON St., Boston, Mass, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
ngineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
cil E in all of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
Full illustrated price-list, on 264 tf 1 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 


CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
378 ss Loogs, Cr. 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
O Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 


t, $1; 14 set, €0c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards, 
Pus. 'Co., Warren, Pa. 430 zz 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


(Chartered as “ Queen’s College” in 1770.) 
New Brunswick, N. J.,1 hour from N. Y. on Pa. R. R. 
Year begins (examination for admission), Sept. 20, 1883. 
Sloane Prizes for the best (Classical) Entrance Exam- 
ination; ist, $400 ($100 cash); 2d, ($350); $50 cash. 
Additional endowments. New Library Fund. Sev- 
enteen Professors; no tutors. Classical Course full 
and thorough. Increased facilities for study of 
French and German, with a view to practical use. 
Laboratory work for all students in Chemistry. Well- 
stronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
Full Geological Cabinet. Ample Provision for Elect- 
ives, janior and senior years. The SCIENTIFIO DE- 
PARTMENT is the N J. State College. Constant field- 
ractice in Surveying. Full course in Draughting. 
raduates have uniformly secured profitable positions 
in professional scientific work. 


The Aim of the Coilege,—Thoroughness in all Work. 


Best facilities and personal attenfion for every student. 
No young man who proves himself patient and perse- 
vering will be allowed to give up his college course for 
want of some assistance. 

For full information, address Secretary Rutgers Col- 


lege, MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 


(panier COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region ( feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Atticus G. 
HAyGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinvell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentiemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gro. F. MAGoon, Prest. 


PROFESSIONATE.. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 344 az 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. K. 
Fosss, author of Elocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West &t.. Boston. 408 y 


M455. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19. 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GeO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Cheater Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for ¥ Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address Coas,. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOw, A.M.., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industria! draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston, 
381 OTTo Fucns, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRoESTER. For Both Sexes. 

vext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 

552s Address, H. Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C.C Rouwnps, Ph.D. 430 


STATE NURMAL SCHUOL, 

Regular A Bpecial and Ad- 
course of study, two years. an 

vanced Course for s al pA co of students. A 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Mies ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEK, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Baum, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST¥IELD, Mass, 
§ For Both Bexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. S0orT. 183 


E TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
YorkK NORMAL TRAINING SOHOOL fer Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, with Model Kindergarten, No.7 E. 224 
St., will reopen October 4. Prof, JoHN KRAUS, Mre. 
M. KRavus Principals. 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. English and Scientifics 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gor?r, Principals. 


BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 
fifty-fifth year opens on Thuraday, Sept. 6. For 
information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
KEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 430f 


KINDERGARTEN. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE Nor- 


MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zs 


——{_ 


A WEEK. §14 alo made. Costly 
$72 treo” & Augusta,Me. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 6. 


A NEW BOOK. READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


COMPLETE LATIN COUR 


SE for the FIRST YEAR. 


Comprising an Outline of Latin Grammar, Progressive Exercises in Reading and 
Writing Latin, several pages of connected discourse from Caesar, Directions 
for Reading at Sight, Suggestions to the Learner, Notes, a Latin-English and 


an English Latin Vocabulary. 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, Pa.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 
The paradigms and rules are introdyced in the exact form and language of the author’s Latin Grammar. 


The Laten Exercises are taken chiefly from 


Caesar’s Commentaries. The Exercises in Reading at Sight 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & OO., 
PUBLISHERS, .°*. . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


'd examination, address, 
tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


of | passages of connected discourse from Caesar’s Commentaries, so arranged that all the words and con- 
ons invol 


struct 


ved in any given exercise are introduced and used in previous lessons. The exercises are 


intended to encourage independent work, to promote self reliance in study, and to give facility in reading and 


appreciating Latin. 


=e This work will also be published without the Grammatical Outline, with references to the latest edition 


of the Grammar. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


49 New York, Boston. Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Aster Piace, New York: 


Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIY COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANK! IN COMPOSIIION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’s NEW ABRITHMUETICsS, 


Sent for Circulars. 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


BARTLEV’* SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELLS U. HISTORY, 
mUsIC, 4c., &c. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's ge | is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
eur schools and academies, are not to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A hb 
volume, 515 ° $1.85. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to intreduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


New-England School Book Agency, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANGAISE. 


By James H. WorMAN, A.M., PH.D. 


This is a specialty, for beginners in the study of the 
French language; fully equal to Prof. Worman’s stand- 


ard German works. Address 
HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, Koston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histeries and Mist’1 Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Reme; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Gra Lessons in Eng- 
lish and —— Lessens in English; 

Hiatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, - - BOSTON, 
16 Aster Place, - - - NEW WORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six months, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 


Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except Titus 
indronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


School Room Wall Maps 
& 
= 

‘ 3 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 628 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 16 agtor Place, 


GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, NEW YORK. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. | 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. SBICAGO. 


H OW Natienal Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in th: U.S. 
er all PERIODICALS American 


TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 

lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 


th Books, and Station 

A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

MO NEY, Address HENRY D. NOYES « CO.. 
253 2s 


©. ‘Zin 


ers 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
13% Bromfield S8t.. Boston, Maas. 
S. C. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT,} AND {JAMES P. MACEE, 


805 Broadway, New York, 
Will send, or express paid, the following 1 
books for the Course of Reading 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. History of | 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4, and 5; $1.15. 
Chautauqua Text-book No. 5: Greek H ; Vin- 
cont; 10c. First Lessons in Geology; Packard, 50c. 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883, Pre- 
paratory Greek Course in English; Wilkinson; $1.00. 
FEBRUARY AND MARCOS. Recreations i 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chantangua Text-book 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10 cts. Chan- 
No. 4: English History; Vincent; | 


APRIL. Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House: Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15, 
MAY. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. 


JUNE. Chanta book 


F. W. CARISTERS, 


146 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF °83. 

I, Hints for Home Reading; Abbott: b'd 75c., cl., $1. 
an eC. . C.; $1.50. Outline Study of Man; 
Hopkins; $1.50. 

FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 

II. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; Timayensis; 
$115; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth; 
Abbott's Series; 80 cts. Ontlines of Bible History; 
Harst; 50 cts. Chautauqua Library of English History 
and Literature; Vol. I.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cts., cl. 40 cts Hamlet; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cts. Julius Cesar: 

cts 


REQUIRED. POR THE WaITE SEAL FOR 
E (ORYSTAL 
tory of OF 

reece ; Vol. I.; Timayensis; $1.15. 
William the Conquorer and Queen Elizabeth, Abbotts 


Series; 80 ctse. Outre Mer; Longfellow: 1 e 
el. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Ed tion; paper 50 ote al’ 
Jalins Cwsar; Rolfe’s Edition: paper cl. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


Cincinsati, 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


grammar, always using French in the clas 

Just Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, by 
an lotroduction to the Petites Causeries and to the 
given to pronunciation 


| 4 COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION, beginning with the spoken and written Language and ending with 


L. Sacveur and A. N. VAN DAFLL. $1.00. It is 
avec mes Eléves. In it particular attention is 


, and the book aims also to familiarize pu with French 
= pupils conjagation, Teachers 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


@uxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog.; 1.10 
Boscoe’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessenus in Blem. Physics, 1.1 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Rducationa!l Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OVTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
TRE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
Gy For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
dart’s German Classics for 
(4 vols. ready) $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The ao’ ctence Series (30 vols.), 78 
P World’s Progress 250 
Godwin’s . of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 


for Home and 8e 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
[reland’s Pocket Classical 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetics, and Logic 

Sturtevant's Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duoc’s Learnt to Draw. [ilus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c, 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
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For Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. (75 cts.) 
L. O,. Emerson’s newest and best work. 


Now Ready. Send on orders. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. ($200) 
The sweetest melodies in the world. Plantation, 
Juilee, Minstrel Songs. 

WAR SONGS. (50cts paper; 60cts boards; 75 cts, 
os) Patriotic and Memorial Songs, a great 
variety. 


Anthem Books needed in every Choir: 
AMERICAN ANTHE™M BOOK, ($1.25.) By 
A. N. JOHNSON. 
ANTHEM MARP. ($1.25. By W O. Perxrss. 
EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 
($1.25.) By L. O. Emerson, 


Good Low-priced Organ Instructors: 
PARt OR ORGAN INSTRUCT'N BOOK, 
($150) By A. N. JOHNSON, 
DOLLAR INSTRUCTOR FOR REED 
OBGAN, (By W. H. CLARKE). 


OLIVER DITSON & 


429 451 Washington Street, Boston 
Porter & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 

14 & (Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 

Raub’s Arithmetics. 

ABW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
\Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

see Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, |(Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. \Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child's History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


| AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


| SINGLE ENTRY, 


is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’'S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE EnTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE STORY OF IDA. 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Publish “ This Simply True’? Memorial, illustrated 
with a beantiful Portrait, in the following styles: 
12mo, Laid Paper, Boards, uncut, . . § .50 
* Cloth exira, uncat, 
4to Heavy Paper, Boards, uncut, aa 1.50 


“I bave brought you only one drawing to-day,—it is 
the last sleep from which she waked on this earth, of a 
young Florentine girl who had brought heaven down to 
earth as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, and 
of whom even I, who never saw her, cannot believe 


that she is dead.”— John Ruskin, in Art of England. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


School Officers to the following 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Walant 8 


features not found in any other series. 
White’s New Arithmetics. Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Ceographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unegualed Maps, and many new 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circulars and 
Surnished on application. terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
aw foun.” 


Street, 
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